Appendix I 

The contrast between slave and wage-labourer 
in Marx’s theory of capital (see Il.iii above) 

We can begin with Cfip. II 54-7 jcf 83) in any social form of production, 'labourers and 
means of production ir; separate elements which snvifit undo in some way in order for 
production to take place. The specific manner m which this union is accomplished' is 
vitally important — so much so that it *di3tinguishe> the different epochs of the structure of 
society from one another* Slave labour and free wage labour, therefore, remain funda¬ 
mentally different, wen when they happen to coexist one society. 

We can turn next to t he passage^ in which Marx tte3> with the labour of production as a 
social process. The labour power 01 fSse tree weaker (purchased by the employer for 
wages) is here carefully distinguished, in many passage*, a* “variable capital', from the 
'constant capital' comprising the means ot product a or, themselves divided (when Marx, 
as in Cap. 1.178-81; li. IM-5, wishes to draw the quite differ erct distinction between 'fixed 
capital' and ‘circulating capital ) into (a) the Vubjcers of labour*, such as raw materials and 
auxiliary materials tike coal, gas or manure (which .in? “nrc«filing capital ), and (6) all 
‘instruments of labour' (vvharh are fixed capitaF), including land, buildings, plant, 
railways, canals, working animals {for the Its:, ss;e Csp H a 63, 165; cf Gnwdrisse , E.T. 
465, 489) and, quite spccitii ally staves JOsp 11.485, iff ><(14), who, in contrast with free 
labourers, ‘form part and parcel of the ot production* {Cap. 1.714). In addition to 

the passages already cited it will be furfirim: to refer to Cap 1.177-81, 208-9; II. 160-8, 
221-3, 440-1; IIL814-10. 

It is true that Marx often reiuNtS, when he is being vigilantly accurate, to apply to the 
ancient world the terminology ['capital’ etc,) width is strictly appropriate only to 
capitalist society; capital is ‘not a thing, bus rather a definite social production relation, 
belonging to a definite historical formation ofsntnxy* {C.-.p, 111.814). Now ‘direct forced 
labour was the foundation of the ancient world* i i C r n4wm<st\ t!,T. 245), and ‘wealth 
confronts direct forced labour not as capital, but rather as a relation of domination 
[Herrschaftsverhdhniif (Crtwdrfov, E.T 32t>: cf. 513. and see a ho 464-5, and 465 on the 
serf). ‘So long as slavery is predominant me capital relationship tan only be sporadic and 
subordinate, never dominant' {7 S l' 111 A !9) And so. ui Cap . II. 164-5, after recalling the 
division of‘means of production' (made in Cap. IJ 78-83} into ‘instruments of labour 
and ‘subjects of labour', which he sees ‘in every labour-process* regardless of the social 
conditions in which it takes place , Mar x gees on to say rhar both instruments oflabour 
and subjects of labour ‘become capital only under the capitalist mode of production, 
when they become "productive capital** ’ (cf Cap. II, 170-1, p*. 2fi8,210,21(M t, 229^31); 
and he adds that the distinction between them 'is reflected in a new form: the distinction 
between fixed capital and circulating capital. It is only then Out ,i thing which performs 
the function of an instrument oflabour becomes fixed capital*. 

Nevertheless, having closed the front door of any precapitalist society against ‘capital* 
(in the strict sense of productive capital), Marx opens the back door to what he calls 
‘money capital' (for which see Cap. 1.146 ff; cf I) ,57, 432-3 etc.): he can also say that ‘in 
the slave system, the money-capital invested m the purchase’ of labour-power p/ays the role 
of the money-form of fixed capital" (Cap II. 483, my italic). In other words, the slaveowner 
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buys labcflir-powcr in the slave in a Dipliafoeti foam, exactly as with working animals. 
The slave syrens, for Marx, cf course resembles the capitalist system in forcing the direct 
producer lq do unpaid labour: but bis master purchases him instead of his labour power. 

I may add that the analysis .( have given here not depend in any way upon the 
distinction (first worked out in -dL'iiui by Marx. although it had appeared earlier in a less 
clear form and wsrh differ cut terminology hi see Cap. 11.394, 440-1) between 

'variable capital' and Yonstanr capita) 1 . The dssiinerfon between the free wage-labourer 
and the slave labourer, as drawn by Marx, can equally well be conceived in terms of the 
distinction those raimhar r.-Uq^nieii of Clascal political economy: circulating 

capital’ and "fixed capital 1 This sp T wheiisci o: not we include in our definition of 
circulating c&pict! ;be raw materials *ind auxiliary matenals used in the productive 
process, as Marx and Adam Smith did (see Cap. 11 168, 204; and especially 297-9, where 
Marx distinguished between ‘the variable and the constant part of circulating capital*, as 
against ‘fixed Capita!*), Although azhers did nor in particular George Ramsay (see Cap . 
11.231, 394, What is ii@cd in purdi&smg the labour-power of the free wage- 

labourer is cerrainly rirmhfing capital (tee e.g. Crip II. 168); but, as we have seen, the 
slave, as an "mstuunem oT Labour* (just like ,i Working animal), is purchased with fixed 
capital and himself becomes fixedcapital. 


Appendix II 

Some evidence for slavery (especially agricultural) in the 
Classical and Hellenistic periods (see Nl.iv above) 

There is more th.iiL enough ev>,fo-«v :u sfooiv mat in Attica agrimhuval slave labour was 
widespread in tin Classical period. For hrp- slue households seeXen,* Otffrr. VIK35. 
IX.5; and XFI 2 to XV.5 on Slave bailiffs {eip: XIf.2-J.] e -h X1IF 6 Kfc X C - XV,3-5) 
showing that these men were indeed slaves uni were intended primarily for supeivwmj 
agricultural Gyrations. These passage tcftii, it is miL\ to m excepticm&liy rich man 
IschomarhuS; bur elsewhere iio we firld agncukoral slavery taken for gr.njwd. t*. in 
Aristophanes. In the /te Cfoi*«?yfos tfo fiwmcu who is specific,diy described as - 
ircnf? (line 29) and one -d tW foe unrein ®i line 7>f, owns levrralstave* (hni^ 2* 1 

1105), not only fiu Canoe- who is or-v of the m am dui .u i v n r. i s hs pb y \on^. 1 0 13 nd 
138 n.54. treats Canon asjitft a ;>tock comic figure; buc thendier <Jjvcs areofiuairiUy tint 
that: they are not cssary ngtinss ttfid indeed wuuldhaw spodi dif drannuir picture (isi 
which Chremylns* poverty bad they :to; K\*n durai:era*tit. See 

also Ar,. (Hut, rai-i hlfl-u ©j Ptftot J138-9, 3 j Fi.-I.kuiu XLV 11.52-3; IJH ;4 

Dem. LV 31 3 (cf 55j; and oilier I c.mrioi accept :ht- general assuiaptisns ef 
Ehrenberi', iV\ ? l65-9f fch.vy), about die unimportance ofilav^s m AiFcniriueccnouuv 
life: they to me bv in direct couHsce with theevidener be biniselt b is prvduuod 
But perhaps the most telling argument for rhr importance ot slaves in Arbmian .igri* 
culture is the ne^^uve om th;n bued kbmir, fhe ouh alternative way fn wInch Athyuun 
landowners couid iirrve n\-idc appreciable meomesorn o: tkei: pj^periy ["£ wet mow tncy 
did), or indeed any profit ;u ail (apart frojn leasing), was rvidvnjiy raie routine J 

mainly to the smsons qi harvest, vuva^.e iiul n live-pick mg U h.»vc hsc.-d u- HLvi u 16 
below the only passages I have been able to discover i n dw use of hired hituur in 
Athenian agriculture ) Even tb^'overseer or tn^iagei tsLoisiatjtiijy t^rurrocrT}^ 

oiKonofM><! m oLkovopukos) ot ”1 Aidca (ot elicwhere) would normally be a slave ur 

a freedman. see Xcm . Mem {l.v:m wp.3-4 [uaficcdiR Uf v> abwtj■; Gpmu Xli-XV* csp 
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tin* passage* suited ou: in nit second punier t?f this Apjyfmnw SI^ws and ft mitten 
prv^ommJiti'd al<o m other managerial capaeinvi- in' e g. Xen . Afar* HI v 5; Arsriiiiu 
I 97; I K in XXVII 19, 22, wd XXIX ,3 ; 35-ei, 29-52 etc.', Ps,dJeu. XXXVI 28-30 ,«id 
4_v4, with XI V r ,\V IN -Anst.,, Ckrttm I S T l344'*2S-i^ t\ Ciitus ro Isocr. XVII T KUk 21,, 
27, 49 (amtr.is! M r 51); .and tin fcwigncrs :r 7G fP.lfi73.57-9, In fcsn* VI (P/ii/w } 21 k 1 
womar* Alee, wha ‘managed" EuctemonX httn^r :n the Ceric neKni (whethe; in 
dieory a> leasehold tenant or not) w.s*! :i slave or irf-siwanuu: and her ymumieri for: net 
owner wfio had sinulariy r-n ,t brothel in tdictnnonN house in Mrscws 19),, 
apparently ss his tenant, was also ,i rittriwoman Wha: Xcn., De ml, IVJ22, 
templates Athenians ^ well as foreigner' taking niana^ginifil poits £uperRising shyts 
working in rhe n’iiir-y, be b again nut d^yrrihnsg m existing situation - and anyway the 
managers would be working for th estate. not private■ employ a 1 * (I fevedtulr with Xe:i. T 
Qfftw. 1.4 in UEvi above.} See also Gcrt Audring, ’Obcr den Guisvewsker (efi/fmptfr) in 
derarnst'Iu-ti Ijmdwfirtsriiafr As h. L»ndd«4 Jh v.u.Z.\inKto55 (1973) iTW-16. 

A rex; tiur i< utter misquote?!- ts fhuc. VIli.7.5 "rtfiJn- rJarfi*2ff.WUihw 4 reaped iron* 
Artua dunng :he Spartan occupdiun: of Decdeia lb:* ta Jar ::>o often represented as 
’20.000 slaves . as recently by Finlvy (AE 72. commi 34) and even Dme; l he brier fm 
Gomnn*. lf( m / IV .401-2) hrst gets u right on p.4fl!. and Hum twice speaks merely nr 
^VuOO slays'; on p. C2 he flariv contradicts nTuq^ufeii by spying £ #KTjO wvs the wd 
number or daserfrrs . md on p 4£r 1 hr acGiruly speaks of ‘a precis*? numberi. which 
implies that he [ I luu ydidesj has a certain point of time in mind’! If I have laboured :iu< 
point, it is bci a use I wish to emphasise that Thucydides was obviously giving a wngb 
estimate: he could nut possibly have known, even withm wide limits, how many slaves 
had escaped, and his ’more than TO.QuO slaves* - more precisely, 'more ths?* u\ u myriads' 
fjrAcor t) Am - ;»dte i:e> that he helit ved 20 t 0Cp0 to be a **iinwium [winch ntav 

conceivably have been greatly excrederd); rlie m his mind can hardly be put r.; 

very much less than 50,000, lor tile tu x' -uq 'm the natural prugresjion after ‘more dum 
tu o mvriads b enhtT ’three myriads* or at least ’nearly three myriads', And as I have said 
in mv review of Westernunn. SSCHA, m CH 71 - n.s. 7 [1957} 54 ft . at the 
stuteincmt that tollows. ’andut these" the greater pan were \*!**«>***«". makes it unlikely 
that* as so many scholars have supposed, 1 hucydides is referring mainly to ininr-dave> 
The only other time Thucydides uses the word (VI 723) it means experts ^-ui war. as it 
happens. And Uiar the artisans were indeed siriHfti men lust suit* Ihucvdtdes' rneanuig 
here, as the emphatic run roinojr indu ates; the ic^s w A ^ dl the more kmiiy felt became th* 
deserters were mainly skilled worknien- no d«>ubr including aeriruhnr.il specialists such 
as vnte-dressers. wlio would have better appariamhies for runniii^ away than e.g. 
nnne-^laves. fThr argument here is not affected it. with some: scholars, we read irokv 
/u/kk in V 11-27 X with must MSh. instead ot to r^AiJ au/vk. with b: we then merely 
translate ’a great part instead ot the greater parr* } 

I must add here that 1 know* oi only one recent ireanneut ot Athenian agriculture in the 
Classical period which gives slavery us pioj.H'r rote and present* the essential evidence 
concisely and aei urately: this i* Mteh ielH Jameson s important article, 4 Agriculture and 
slavery in Classical Athens'. m CJ 73 (1977^) 122-15, which I read only after Chapter III 
and thi"' Appendix had Ken finished 1 am gl-ul to find that wc are in substantial 
agreement, but of course there much good niatena) in Jameson s paper, going well 
heytmd what I have been ablr tu deal with in this book 

* w * * * * 

We can now leave Athens and look at the rest of the Greek world. For the fifth and 
fourth centuries sec c,g. Thuc. 111*73 (Corcyra: evidently many slaves in the countryside); 
VIII.40.2 (Chios: more oi^rat than in any other Greek state except Sparta; they knew the 
country and must have been predominantly rural slaves, nor did Chios have any very 
developed industry); Xen., HG III.ii.26 (Elis: very many slaves, <kv$pdiro8a. 
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captured from the cmimysideh I V.vch (Awiiama: numerous slaves, d^SpdTro^a, cap¬ 
tured in '>«; many of those not engaged m the production of crops may have been 
herdsmen); Vl u h (Corcyra again; malty 3;rve^. rH^pd7ro5a, captured from the country¬ 
side in c. 37-1 cf_ si 15.2_\ 25); VI5 \ r . I *-15 f.Mammea, 362: the kpyaroa are clearly slaves, 
as they are cutimp!:ed with orhl-ri rwi? 2\.tti&4ptiiv} We sometimes hear of besieged cities 
arming slaves and using them tb dcffiid then wMls: this happened, for example, at 
Cyzicus in 519 (L>iod X VIiI 5 1. 4) and ai Anodes n iK)5-4 (XX,84.3; 1(K). 1), but we do 
not know hmv many c>t rbeseslaves were agricultural. 

Various p^sage^ in Pnlyiutii either expHdtfv tiUr-minn. or the pr-sen-.x nt', 

considerable msmber^ L.diUvt 1 * in the * omitrs side of the Greek world in The tefe third 
century IVC. h is tuie thai in lNdybnis the metirion cf(r^<cy. without oualifiatiDn. as 
booty (oi pyivmml hoo:y) aan apply mdifirr«itJ> to sla ve and fret: [w e.g la v>.ft; Nu. Tl >; 

IV. xxix.6). But <*C>iu*w were widenrly an unporunt pan ol die bouvy 

obtained by tb:c Illyrians on the cipmse of die mil very unisonarit city o: Thoeni^ in 
Epirus r. T t ¥' ft C (13. vi 6); in *t lean one other cclmx we hear of m^ra, 

some of which ar, >pcvin. ally described lss v,v Ain( , and others i:,\t -;;i .lx. if. llJU and 

when we .ire tc-Id of a raid by brigands oh the abnituM! fanvihc^v.v/ known ( Iiyron s m 
Mcssenia wr find sUvc*, this timt unmiscak'-ible as ^-r, iurrmng s nguificanr psrt oi 
the bootv (IV iv I) The large* -< :2.- vlnudermy < ditiur: launched by \htr Aetothrui bio 
Laconia around 24b B t WalK^Vk, f~f( i* I +R3; c; Win. H=*\V9J wnich 

according to Ptilybius caur'-ed the cmlavanenr of’du peri^ecit vdktres" ftV --.wn 9}, \< 
said by Flutarcb to have resulted in the c^Trymg oiT of 5*!.'5 *> ?laves 1H 3} and 

even if this figure gristly exaggerated it it likely :.o MiduUe a couridcrablc nuinber of 
men and w oinoi \v wrre a?ready sk<vt'S* for die Pvrioro had no ideioi > and f bt .^vwiicd 
Perioeci themself > could h:«dty hav e rumsdx'rrd any thing Hkx sc- jiwmv Wv .dsc- he u f it 
cities in Asi.i Mmoi UTidcr sivgr jrrr.ifV^*V?g freedom toUtci? ikivj>, to i;'u'h:re tjn mi 

in their resist ance L‘\bvdu> a; the He-le>pout l*olyb XVI \%m. 2; Sclge nl. Pissdia^ 

V. lxxvi.Vj, hi the light of these texts, and of Xenophon's suteto^i: ^uon-sl nKsve about 

the many slaves in the ccantr\>uk oftlis (at th; very end oi the drib. i:ent»uy), it 
very like'ry rlut when Poly Luu spenks oi'Eh> an iK late liais'd eentory r King rluckly 
populated ii ul abounding in »**&*/*« rr> (IV l\xhi,6, i i K.*v i-2, 7). he tnus? h>vv d.wo -is 
well as free is? mind P-. thou ot Ahiivra h«ul :< verv Jargt sUvc nL’-usehuldiii 17b U f . ir In¬ 
is rightly » redited with arming and u*mg in defence ot hu cit y utuil he .leaded to \^ ;r.«y 
it) b 200 skives and ffeaimen ofhis owli* [I Pod XXX *■] In l-*uBt diLreti imciiiiOi: m 
Polybius \*i 3n order sent u> the rinrs of the Arlm.-^n League In the general Inaens ro fn;. 
and arm no fewer tfi.n? !2 ,im> sIjvv^ ofmJitir, age. ’^lUorig vVb.o h>J K>ren be*? 
and bred at home' Pi'lyb WWIil \\ 3, d iov oisasssif-'n 

in IV.iii § 4 above) 

For the IkHom-Siu petto*! m gcueral. see (c-tv :.g(n:ultural and sometimes other slaves) 
Rostovtzeff SEHim 1.178, 2^3. 2r> fwitli HM-k^W n.32), 243, 517, 537-8; IL778-85 
(with III 1,514-U> ms.-47-31). (with III 1521-2 n.7f«, and RostovtzefTs article, NEPPK, 

esp. 377-9 1 582 V», 942, 11t'*, 11H. UU-. 1158-9 [but cf. 1.523-4), 1182-%, 1258-63: 
IIP 1435 ii. 3fiD, 1502 n 4 Tor Egypt id l 321 3, with 111. 1393-4 n.l 19, and II. 1099; 
also variola^ works by 1 Bie/mi*k:i-\Ldc.^iNr, op. t'EGR I (cf III.iv n.32 Mow). 

Such a large proportion of die texts illustrating the employment of rural slaves relate to 
their cap:art* during in enemy invasion that vve iwti not be surprised at finding so little 
evidence ath**: way foruso>r pLu c> 

As eailv as CO ft CJ vvt utjA £ wefdtby Persi.m. Asidates, who was possessed of an 
estate or* the plain near FVigamum, ii: nonri we>t Ai;a Minor, employing slaves in quite 
large number* (Xou, Atifih, Vll.viiL 12.. 16; J tj ) Xenophon, m the plundering expedition 
which he describes [within' thr h v^J sefi&eofsfiiini.') at the very end of his Anabasis, refers 
to these men as tin bav^iu even before nu n capture. <tnd they must surely have been slaves 
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^ the Greek sense, rather dmi depenitmr. neapin'&. ^onic tw o hundred were captured 
and carried off (§ ] r >) P Again, v.\ happ.::j tn knqw ofd:;s set 01 slaves only because they 
became the object *»! a military expedition and are mentionr;; in one of our narrative 
sources. Except where special circumstance* obtsmed. ibr msonce at Heraclea Pontica, 
where the Mariandynoi formed ;s sort, of qiiasir-aerf population which could be profitably 
used by the Greek settlers (see I if iv and its n3). 1 sir no reason to doubt that Greeks who 
settled in new area* nt Asia or Syni and became hnetaevner? would immediately buy 
slaves to work their farms, as fa then homelands Nothing pre vented them from doing 
this, and since manv slaw* h been bivsught to Greece itself Som districts in Asia Minor 
(especially perhaps Carti, Lydia and Phr ygia) and Syriu, slaves would probably not be 
exceptionally dear there. When Homans begin to move into the East in considerable 
numbers (see e.g. Brought on, REAM. md m ESA it IVJthey rc»o would certainly want 
to use agricultural slaves, except perhaps where a local j>?asirtt population could be 
severely exploited, ts> almost the same ricgtcc as davrs 

I have not tried to collect the material, J will mention just three interesting pieces of 
evidence, the only ones 1 happen to have come across in which prices are given for the 
initial purchase of slave* on capture in bulk in the Classical and Hellenistic periods — far 
below the price at which they woilkf eventually be sale, o; course, in order to allow the 
dealers a profit. The firsr 1 * 1 hue V 111-38.4; on the taking 01 IdiLU* m Caria by the Spartans 
in the winter of 412/4 1 1 „ the inhabitants, slave and /i'lt (and- surely including women and 
children), were sold off to Tissaphemes zi att agreed price of 1 daric stater per head 
(equivalent to between 25 and 26 Ar.hr drachmae) The Second piece of evidence is 
provided by II Mace vih. I: jet 1 Mace. sjl aij ancf lot, J$j XII.299, where the Scleucid 
army commander Niamey Is? 163 U G -iuniveicci that he will seii all the Jews he expects 
to capture in his foitliconiutg campaign at ri:e rat c of 90 per safari, or 66 2 /j drachmae each. 
The third piece of evidence is in Plut.. Luctttt . 14. f and App , Mith. 78: Lucullus’ 
campaign against Mithrjd^fes.of Poqmfi in ?»/! H C. was so successful that slaves were 
sold in his camp for as* Iptic as 4 di sen mac ctigi - a suspicbusly low figure, but perhaps 
not impossible, if there were urge * lumber* 'M for tt:e slaves might have to be 

transported some wav before rhe\ could be sold pttsEtably i? 7 , bufk. (I do not feel able to 
give any figure for the price of the Thebans solti oil as slaves on the sack of Thebes by 
Alexander in 335: Diod. XVII. 14 1 ,3 gh^s -Mu cafaits for than 30,000* Thebans; 
but his figure may writ be a crriec-Kinufil one, and his probable source, Cleitarchus, 
FGrH 137 F 1, dp. Athen IV. |4*ds., give^ she same figure. 440 ulents, for the total sum 
realised on the sack of the city,) 

I conclude with a general argument tbr the gpf.’u mapurtance of slave labour in 
agriculture in the lands larder mg on rbe Aegean and in chcisfaids of that sea. In an article 
published in 1923 j^NlilVK poiuied l>u* that although the only 

treatises on agriculture to survive fmiTi. rhe ancfa.)t world are by Latin writers, their 
authors undoubtedly based alien work mi Greek soutcca many of whom are actually 
named, in particular by Varra. v no speaks ot l m6«r thin *ift\ Greek writers on different 
aspects of agriculture : .RR 1 1 /-Hi) .ind prodteds to give a long liii of them. Themajority, 
as Rostovtzeff remarked, were natives not ot :he mainland of Greece. but of the large 
and fertile islands (Thasos, Leiunoi, (. i>it =>_ KJickkjs), m Asia Minor (Pcrgamon. Miletus, 
Cyme, Colophon, Pnene. Soli, MrJics^. Nicaea, and HvrjkkvJ, and of the Thracian coast 
(Maroneia and Ampmpohyi Most ss| them belong to t he- Hellenistic period/ As Ros* 
tovtzeff says, ‘we do not know the content of thc$r uprises, but tt seems evident that it 
did not differ very much trout that 01 :ur ticatiio* ro H Columella, and Pliny*; and he 
goes on to infer from this su:nh:n:v tfc; the ttuu.l Lnicid.it kivj or agriculture in the East, 
and especially of viticulture, horticulture, .fiid carde breeding, was slave labour/ 
Rostovtzeff deals with the *ame m Jic> SEHHW 11 : (with HI. 1616-19): here 

he admits the lack of evidence tuncrmmg methods f>; cultivatiosi in the Greek East, apart 
from Egypt, and is vary c.iut:oi;> hi drawing concluaionSj l would accept the statement 
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which appears on p. 11%, following the admission that to various questions he has asked 

no satisfactory answer can be given. No direct evidence is available. It is, however, certain that 
some of the landowners in the Selcucid Empire and in Asia Minor instead of renting their estates, 
large or small, in parcels to local farmers, cultivated them by means of slave labour and hired 
hands. We may conjecture that this was the method of cultivation adopted by the Attalids on 
some of their estates. There is evidence of the same practice on the estates of some rich landholders 
in the city territories (for example Pnene), and it may be assumed to have prevailed on the 
holdings - deroi - of foreign settlers in the *im»iKUM and cities created by the Hellenistic kings, 
when these deroi were not rented to local tenants . . . What was the influence of these progressive 
farms on their surroundings, on the peasant economy of their neighbours? No answer can be 
given to this question. The general impression left on the student is that the estates managed in the 
Greek manner remained scattered islands in the Oriental sea of small peasant holdings and larger 
estates, whose native owners had their own traditional methods of exploitation or cultivation. 

Rostovtzeff is concerned here with the whole vast subject of the overall aspect of agriculture 
in Asia. I of course admit that the great bulk of agricultural production there, as in most 
parts of the ancient world at nearly all times (cf. csp. IV.i-iii above), was the work of small 
peasants, whether freeholders, leasehold tenants, or serfs in various kinds of dependence. 
But I have been concerned to investigate how the propertied dasses of the Greek world extracted 
their surplus; and when we ask this question (a very different one), we can sec that a very 
important part was played by slavery, not to mention debt bondage, e.g. that of the obaerarii 
(or obaeratt) mentioned by Varro as still existing in his day in large numbers in Asia, and in 
Egypt and IUyrieum (see IILiv above under its heading III, and its n,66). 


Appendix III 

The settlement of‘barbarians’ within the Roman empire 
(see IV.iii § 19 above) 


I give here as complete a list as 1 have been able to compile, with fairly full source 
references and a little modern bibliography, of those settlements of‘barbarians' within 
Roman territory which seem to me reasonably well authenticated, from the first century 
to the late sixth. I have felt obliged to take into account, as far as I could, settlements in the 
Western as well as the Eastern part of the empire, because I am interested in these 
settlements not from the cultural but from the economic point of view (see IV.iii §§ 17 
and 19 above), and from that aspect their effects might be felt far outside their immediate 
area. I have to admit, however, a very inadequate treatment of Africa, where the literary 
sources are nothing like as abundant as for Europe and Asia (above all the provinces on or 
near the Rhine and Danube frontiers), and the cpigraphic and archaeological evidence is 
often very hard to interpret and may sometimes refer to the control of nomads or 
semi-nomads or transhumants rather than to permanent new settlements inside the 
frontiers. Apart from §§ 22 and 32 below, all I can do here is to refer to an impressive 
article which I saw only after this Appendix had been written: P. D. A. Gamsey, Rome’s 
African empire under the Principate/ in Imperialism in the Ancient World , edited by 
Garnsey and C. R. Whittaker (1978) 223-54, at 231-3 (with 34fn7 nn.39-49). 

I have begun at c. 38 B.C. and have disregarded some earlier settlements, for example 
the removal of no fewer than 40,000 Ligurians and their installation on public land in 
Samnium in 180 B.C., a transplantation which, unlike the vast majority of the settlements 
I am going to mention, was against the will of the Ligurians (Livy XL.38.3-7). I have 
ignored a few texts which seem to me irrelevant or of no value: this applies particularly to 
the later period (after no. 23 below), for which the evidence is often unclear. I have also 
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ignored various treaties in the fifth century by which parts of the Roman empire were 
ceded outright to external powers, e.g. the surrender of part of the diocese of Africa to the 
Vandals in 435. Many of the literary texts were first collected by Zumpt (1845) and 
Huschke (see Clausing, RC 44-9, 57-61, 77-89), but I know of no work which sets out the 
essential literary material and adds some of the epigraphic and archaeological evidence, as 
I try to do here. (The fullest collection I know is that of Seeck, GUAW I 4 .if591-3, with 
i. 407-8.) I may say that, for convenience only, 1 shall usually speak of 'barbarians 5 
without the inverted commas which I normally employ. The whole subject seems to me to 
have much more importance than is commonly realised: see IV.iii §§ 17 and 19 above (with 
its nn-28-36 below), where the subject is discussed and further bibliography will be found. 

1. Octavians general, M. Vipsanius Agrippa, probably in 38 B.C., transferred the 
German Ubii (at their request) to the left bank of the Rhine and settled them there, as a 
complete civitas : Strabo IV.iii.4, p.!94 (and presumably Vll.i.3, p.290); cf. Tac., Ann . 
XI1.27,1-2; XIII.57.4; Germ . 28.5. See Hermann Schmitz, Colonia Claudia Ara Agrippi- 
nensium (Cologne, 1956). 

2. In 8 B.C. the future Emperor Tiberius, as general of Augustus, received the 
submission of the Suevi and Sugambri and settled 40,000 of them on lands west of the 
Rhine: Suet., Aug. 21.1, with Tib . 9.2; Eutrop. VII.9; and cf Augustus, Res Gestae 32.1. 
The number of40,000 (Gemtani) appears also in Oros. VI.xxi.24. 

3. It was almost certainly during the first few years of the first century C. E. that Sextus 
Aelius Cat us settled 50,000 'Getae* south of the Danube, in what was later known as 
Moesia: Strabo VII.iii.10, p.303. These people were in fact Dacians: see A. Alfoldi, 

* Dacians on the south bank of the Danube’, in JRS 29 (1939) 28-31. He publishes a 
supposed military diploma of 7/8 November 88, of the auxiliary soldier Gorio, Stibi f, } 
Dacus, from Nicopol in Bulgaria (which has since been shown to be a forgery, by H. 
Nesselhauf, in C1L XVI Suppl. [1955] p. 216), and refers to one or two similar documents 
(esp. CIL XVI. 13). On the chronology of this settlement, see R. Syme, in JRS 24 (1934) 

113-37, at 126-8 — Danubian Papers (Bucharest, 1971) 53-5, 

When the German chieftains Maroboduus and Catualda were settled in A.D. 19 at 
Ravenna and Forum Julii respectively, the personal retainers (comitatus) of each were 
settled outside Roman territory, beyond the Danube, to prevent them from creating 
disturbances in pacified provinces (Tac., Arm . 11.63, esp. § 7). 

4. In A.D. 50, or soon after, Vannius, on ceasing to be king of the Quadi. was settled 
by order of the Emperor Claudius in Pannonia, with his dientes: Tac., Ann. X 11.29-30, 
esp. 30.3. (See Mocsy, PUM 40-1,57-8, 371 n.13.) 

5. (a) In the 60s, in the reign of Nero, Ti. Plautius Silvanus Aclianus claimed to have 
brought over into his province of Moesia and obliged to pay tribute 'more than 100,000 
Transdanuviani, with their wives and children and chiefs or kings': ILS 986 = CIL 
XIV.3608. The most recent treatment 1 have seen is by T. Zawadski, in La parola del 
passato 160 = 30 (1975) 59-73. 

(b) It is possible, as argued by Zawadski (op. cit. 72-3), that L. Tampius Flavianus 
(PIR 1 III. 294 no,5), the legate of Pannonia in 69-70 (and perhaps earlier), performed a feat 
resembling that of Plautius Aclianus (see the preceding paragraph), since ILS 985 = CIL 
X .6225, lines 6-8, as re-edited by Alfoldi and Reidingcr and reproduced by Zawadski (id. 
73), lines 7-9, is probably to be restored '[multis] opsidibus a Tran[sdanuvi/ams acccpris, 
limjitibus omnibus cxfploratis / hosribus(?) ad vectigjalia pracstanda [traducris]\ 

6. Some Celtic Cotini and perhaps Osi (cf. Tac., Germ. 43.1-2) were apparently given 
land in Pannonia at some time during the first century: see Mocsy, PUM 57-60; and cf 
§ 7 c below. 
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There is then a long gap, until the reign of Marcus Aurelius (161-180). Appian, Praef. 7, 
refers to ambassadors from barbarian peoples whom he claims actually to have seen at 
Rome, ‘offering themselves as subjects’, but refused by the emperor on the ground that 
they would be of no use to him. This passage must have been written under Antoninus 
Pius, while ‘a long period of secure peace’ (as Appian calls it) still prevailed, and it seems 
to refer only to requests for annexation: nothing is said about entering into territory 
already Roman. 

7. Various set dements of German barbarians ire recorded, or can be inferred, during 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius They will rsio-sriv have been made during the 170s. 

(a) According to Dio Callus LXXl.jri.4-5, various barbarians (who will certainly have 

included Quadi) received land from Marcus h; 1 )a :ia. Pannonia, Moesia, Germany (i.e. the 
two provinces of that name) and Italy itself (This may have happened as early as 171: see 
Birley, MA 231-2.) When an uprising took place at Ravenna, Marcus sent the barbarians 
out of Italv and brought no :nore in there. (For tac depopulation of Italy by the plague of 
A.D. 166 ft., see Oros. VII xxvii.7; and d VIII ii above and its n.10 below.) 

(b) Dio C^. I-XXI.xii .\ ff, esp 2-3: the 'Astingof (=Asding Vandals) were 
promised land if they fought against the enemies of Rome. (This also may have taken 
place in 171; see Birley, MA 232-3 ) 

(c) Further Cotini (et £ 6 above) must also have been established in easunt Paiutosiia, 
apparently 1 around Murva and Cihalae: sat Mocsy. PUM 189-91, PJV, 248. e: CfL 
VI.32542 3-4; 32544 .g: I*o Cta.4. 1.XXI xii.3; Tac.. Germ. 43 (cf Seeck. CAJAW 
I 4 .ii.583-5f These settlements may aho have occurred in 171 

(d) Dio Cass L.XXI xvi 2 (A D 175;. the Saimauan Iazygei gave to Marais S.nuo 

horsemen, of whom he salt 5,5*X) to Britain According to Dm, thew men w ere pec*\ ided 
under treaty (5 If as the contribution of the lazyges to their alliance. and (I 

should have thought) one might therefore Law expected them tu he treated as 
rather than as an auxiliary unit of the Roman army, especially as we are not told ihai they 
were to receive land within the empire But the subsequent evidence concerning men 
who are generally land probably rightly) considered to he among the descendants of these 
Iazyges suggests that they did in fact receive laud tor settlement and that they joined the 
regular Roman army, in the units known as nunu'ti- A well-known inscription of A D 
238-44, from Ribchcsu i. me ancient Braurtennaatm (probably nrrmetennaeum Vete¬ 
ran orum). refers to a nfumerusj tqfuttunit Sarmtatarum) under a 

praep(osiUic) titumnit a rttgnmu}: Rt H 583 ~ CIL VI 1.218; ri pratp u *r m R /Ff 5«s = 
CIL VII,222. The unit (presumably of a few hundred men: is referral to as m* at a 
Sarmatarum on two tombstones, RIB 594, 593 = ( //- VII.22*4, 2J0. and m the early fifth 
century it still existed a> .Mmrtr; Surf’MtfKW! {Not. />e . On XL.54» 1 he whole subject 
has been discussed in detail m an able article by 1, A Richmond, I be ISarnmae. 
Bremetennaium Vetenmorum and the Regi*' Bremen in JRS 35 (F-*45) 1^-29 
Richmond points out rhat this area (part of the Fylde, in the kibble valley 1 is particularly 
well suited for maintaining the large horses needed tor these 'cntaphract cavalry , and that 
the original batch of Iazyges is likely to have been Settled here m bulk, on renrcinem from 
their service (doubtless in a w hole group of numrru about A D. 209 (loc at 2.1-3J l low 
many were actually settled in the Fylde is not know n I hey may well have oeen set to 
drain and clear the land, as we know happened to veterans settled elsewhere, c g at 
Deultum Veteranorum in rimre [Pliny. NFFIV.45, cf Richmond, op at. 22J and 
probably in eastern Pannonia (see the preceding paragraph, and 14 b below): cl also I at . 
Ann . 1.17,5; and CJ XI.lx 3 (cited by Richmond, op. at 23) « XW Tiifrd. XXIV 4, 
where the w^rds; 'uni versts cun: p iludibos oiumque mre* suggest someth mg better than 
‘marshes’ (Jones, LRL 11 653. translate* 'water meadows’): also (-jf VII vji > 1 - 
Theod . XX.3. 

(e) Dio Cass. LXXI.xxi: 3,000 Naristae received land, which must have been in 
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Pannonia (cf CIL III.4500, from Camuntum: see again Seeck, as cited in § c above). The 
date may be 179: see Birley, MA 285-6. 

(f) According to the Historia Augusta T Marcus settled infinites ex gent thus on Roman soil 
(Mare. 24.3), and in particular he brought to Italy a large number of surrendered 
Marcomanni (22.2). Cf. 14.1: various gentes driven on by other barbarians were 
threatening to make war on the empire, nisi redperentur. 

8. It was presumably in 180, the year in which Commodus became sole emperor, that 
C. Vettius Sabinianus Julius Hospes, as governor of the Tres Daciae (AB [1920] 45: see 
Wilkes, Dalmatia 447), promised land in Roman Dacia to 12,000 Dacians who had been 
driven out of their own land: see Dio Cass. LXXILiii.3. 

There is then another long gap, until the 250s, apart from the minor settlement 
mentioned in § 9 below. 

9. The Emperor Severus Alexander (222-235) is said by Herodian VI.4.6 (cf Zonar. 
XII. 15) to have settled in villages in Phrygia, to farm the land there, 400 exceptionally tall 
Persians who had been sent on a mission to him by the Persian king. This must have been 
in A.D. 231-2. 

10. The Emperor Gallienus is said to have given part of Pannonia to the Marcomannic 
King Attalus, for settlement: [Viet ], Epit. de Caes. 33.1 5 with Victor, Caes . 33.6; and sec 
Mocsy, PUM 206-7, 209, who dates this 258-60 (in the joint reign of Valerian and Gallienus). 

11 There are general statements by Zos. I. xlvi.2 and Hist . Aug ., Claud. 9.4, that the 
Emperor Claudius 11 Gothicus (268-70) settled many Goths as farmers in Roman territory, 

12. The Emperor Aurelian (270-5) is also said to have settled some defeated Carpi: 
Victor, Caes . 39.43; cf Hist. Aug., Aurel. 30.4; Lact., De mort . pm. 9.2. This was 
presumably in Thrace. The allegation in Hist. Aug., Aurel. 48.1-4, that Aurelian planned 
to buy uncultivated land in Etruria and settle ther efamiliae raptivae, to produce free wine 
for the Roman people, can doubtless be ignored. 

13. The Emperor Pro bus (276-282) evidently settled many barbarians in Roman 
territory: sec Zos, I.lxviii.3 (Burgundians and Vandals in Britain); lxxf 1 (Bastamae in 
Thrace); lxxi.2 (Franks; cf. Paneg. Lat. IV[VIII].xviii,3); Hist . Aug., Prob. 18.1 (100,000 
Bastamae); 18.2 (many Gothic Gcpids and Greuthungi, and Vandals). Unlike Gunther 
(ULGG 311-12 and nn.3-4), I do not think we can make use of the fictitious letter of 
Probus to the Senate in Hist . Aug., Prob. 15 (esp. §§ 2 & 6) as intended to refer to the 
settlements just mentioned, since (a) the author does not give them until Prob. 18.1-2 and 
seems to put them later (in 280 ff), whereas the letter to the Senate seems to belong, in the 
author s mind, to 277-8; also (b) Prob . 14.7 (whatever its historical worth) shows that the 
author cannot have meant 15.2-6 to refer to the settlements described in 18.1-2, but must be 
thinking in 15,2 (omnes iam barbari vobis arant etc.) of barbarians made tributary, and in 15.6 
(i arantur Galluana rura barbaris bubus etc.) of booty taken from the Germans. (Zos. l,lxviii.3+ 
however, seems to put the settlement of Burgundians and Vandals in Britain in 277-8.) 

14. There is clear evidence of many barbarian settlements made by Diocletian and the 
Tetrarchs (285-306): 

(a) For Gaul (and Thrace), see especially a document of particular value because of its 
early date (1 March 297): Paneg. Lat. IV [VIII]. The most important passages arc: 

(i) i.4: ‘totexcisaeundiquebarbaracnationes, tot translatisint in Romana cultores.’ 

(ii) viii.4: ‘omnes [barbari] sese dedere cogercntur et . . . ad loca olim deserta 
transirent, ut, quae fortasse ipsi quondam depraedando vastaverant, culta redderent 
serviendo.' 
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(iii) ix. 1-4: ‘captiva agmina barbarorum . . . atque hos omnes provincial! bus vestris 

ad obsequium distributes, donee ad destinatos sibi cultus solitudinum ducercntur . - 

Arat ergo nunc mihi Chamavus et Frisius. . . et cultor barbarus laxat annonam . Quin 
etiam si ad dilectum vocctur, accurrit et obsequiis tcritur et tergo cohercetur ct servin' sc 
miliriae nomine gratulatur. 1 

(iv) xxi, esp. 1: ‘itaque sicuti pridem tuo, Diocletiane Auguste, iussu deserta Thraciae 
translatis incolis Asia complevit, sicut postea tuo, Maximianc Auguste, nutuNerviorum et 
Trevirorum arva iacentia Laetus postliminio resritutus et receptus in leges Francus excoluit, 
ita nunc per victorias tuas, Constanti Caesar invicte. quidquid infrequens Ambiano et 
Bellovaco et Tricassino solo Lingonicoque restabat, barbaro cultore revirescit.’ 

All the settlement a in fkuii referred!-»m Paneg IV mist, km- place between .*93- 

the date of the victorv over the Ckmiiiv: aret Fnsii {five ix.3), who hid bi-un allies of 
Carausius - and early 297. the date O! Pantg. IV We mu*t nw from that vWu* 
the settlement of stir Frank* new (the is in leges), that <»t the kets must 

have been earlier, jui the laetus is po$tii*mnw r^jirtutus. h Lae wort I Lym hen 1 has the -ensc 
commonlv attributed to it (see IV,iii 5 19 above and v* n.20 below), then I’hss is the 
earliest known use u! the word :i> that sense 1 here is nothing to show v*hm the nnginal 
settlement of these inert rook place: it may have Uvn c-nr ot die eases referred to ;iiv.u . 
Nothing seems to lie known of Diocletian * settlement oi Asiatic* in Ilitjcr (km Ij . 

Another early document is Pamg Lat VIIfVlLvi.2 (of 310). 'Quid tnqiut tuisus 
intimas Fniucisc nation© . . . ji propriis ex origiue sm sedibus atque al~ uliniis hirbariac 
litoribus avul-sas, ut ui desertis tkilhae regioirbus cullocirae et pacerr. Romani imp:u 
cultu iuvarent ct anna diketur* I Ins passage i? sometimes taken ia refry to rir:rini-: ot 
Salian Frank* in Batavia by Coiisturttiu* L r. 297 (thus julhan, HG VII 85-^ v r, I4n fl-d- 
198-9); but that settlement has also been attributed to Cwnstsns in HI (set id. 86 n. 5, 1 b V 
n.2) or m rhe usurpation of Maguentius ;n 350-3 (Prgaiiiof EG* 13 ^-CjI. 

It seems verv likely that a I .munis lead medallion oj Lyons depicts one of the various 
settlements just mentioned, sec Maria R. Altoldi, 'Znm Lyonei BicuuedaiH* vi . in 
Schweizt r AiunzhLvtrr 8 (1958) 63-8, who suggests that v. :s the Ihnprrors Maximiao and 
Constantius I who are shown ru receiving men, women and children m 2%. In the lowe. r 
scene on the medallion the migrants are also depicted as crossing a bridge oven :.hv* Rhine. 
Ff(ument fii/flus. from Caste!(btw/, the modem Kastel, to MogontirUum (Mainz) 

(b) More Carpi were fettled m eastern Pannonia in 295-6 Anmi Mar; XX V5I1 1 !>; 

Victor, Caes 39.43; Uutrop. 1X 23.2. Oros. Vll.xxv.l2; cf Lar Iv[VIH|,v.2 

(where 'ilia ruina t Grporunf is very recent?; and set Mocsy. Pi 1 AT - /2. i he date, 2IV In 
given by Eu*eh (Hienm,). Chum. * p.226 (cd R I h im. 195n), Oms, Cmstani. , in CMmt 
min . 1.230. Possibly drainage and clearance wcnki were c^rrkd on: bv the teulvrs: E,^e 
Victor, Ones. 40.9-10, with Mdcsy, PUM 273 

(c) Bastamae and Sarniati.ui* arc alsc» sanl to have been settled on Roman soil in large 
numbers: Eutrop. SX 3,2; Oros VII \xv M; cf Lact., De Mort. Pers. 38.6, with the 
commentary ofjacques Moreau, -SG 391 !'i34i IL411-12, dating the Sarmatian settlement 
to 303. For the Bastamae (295), see Fuseb (Hieron.). Chron loc. cit. 

15. The Emperor Constantine is said to have distributed ‘over 300,000 Sammtians in 
Thrace, Scythia, Macedonia and Italy’: Anon. Vales. 6.32; cf. Euscb., Vita Constant. 
IV.vi.l-2; Amm. Marc. XVII.xii. 17-19; Zos. Il.xxii.t; Publilius Optatianus Porfvriiis, 
Carm. VIL20-2 (with 32). This is dated to A.D. 334: Euseb. (Hieron ), Chron. , p.233 (ed. 
Helm); Cons. Constant. , in Chron. min. L234. The statement ofjordanes, Get. 22/115, that 
Constantine also installed Vandals in Pannonia, should probably be rejected: see 
Courtois, K4 34-5. 

16. The Emperor Constantius II (337-361) seems to have made more than one 
settlement of barbarians in the empire: 
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(a) Liban., Orat. LIX.83-5 (of A.D. 348-9): in Thrace. 

(b) Amm. Marc. XVII.xii. 17-20 and XIX.xi.1-7 (esp. 6: hributariorum onera . . . ct 
nomen ); cf, 8-15: Sarmatian Limigantes, A.D. 358-9. Cf. perhaps A us on., Mosell. 9, 
who speaks of Sarmatian coloni in the region of Tabemac (the modem Rheinzabern), on 
the left bank of the Rhine — the journey in question was perhaps in 368. But since 
Ausonius speaks of the coloni as ‘recently 1 (tntper) planted, the settlement may have been a 
later one, effected by Valentinian I. 

(c) It was presumably c. 348 that a certain number (perhaps not large) of Christian 
Visigoths, fleeing from persecution under the leadership of Ulfila, were settled by 
Constantius II near Nicopolis in Moesia Inferior: Philostorg., HE II. 5 (iroKbv . , . 
Jordanes, Get . 51/267 (populus immensns); Auxentius, Epist. de fide, vita et obitu Wulfilae 
59-60, p.75 ed. Friedrich Kauffmann, Aus der Schule des Wulfiia — Tcxte u. Untersuch. ?ur 
altgerman. Religionsgesch. I (Strassburg, 1899); cf. E. A. Thompson, LTD 96*7, with xi. 

17. Julian in 358, while still Caesar, allowed the Salian Franks to remain where they 
had settled on Roman territory, near Tongres: Amm. Marc. XVII. viii. 3-4 (cf XX.iv. 1); 
Liban., Orat. XVIII.75; XV.32 (cf. Jui., Ejp. ad Athen. 280b); cf. Eunap. fr. 10; Zos. III.vi.3. 

18. Valentinian I, c, 370, settled Alamanni (captured by the magister equitum Theo¬ 
dosius, father of the emperor of that name) as tributarii in the Po area in north Italy Amm 
Marc. XXVIII.v. 15. 

19. (a) The Emperor Valens in 366, after crushing the revolt of Procopius, is said to 

have disarmed a contingent of Goths, which had been sent to help Procopius (and which 
probably numbered c. 3,000, as stated by Amm. Marc. XXVI x 3, rather than the 10,000 
of Zos. IV.vii.2, with x.l), and then to have distributed the Goths throughout the cities 
(of the Danube area), to be held 4^ dScoTjuy <bpovpcf or they were received by the 

cities 4$ 7aso£*ux<?: see Eunap, fr, 37; Zos. IV. x. 1-2 (clearly rely mg on Eunapius). Some 
of these Goths will doubtless have been turned into slaves, others perhaps inro coloni. 

(b) Valens in 376-7 settled very large numbers of Visigoths in Thrace: Amm. Marc. 
XXXI.hi.8; iv.l-II (and cf. v ff.); Eunap. frr. 42-3; Socr., HE IV.34.2-5; Soz., HE 
VI.37.2-6; Com. Constant., in CMron . min. 1.242; Philostorg., HE IX. 17; Jordan., Get. 
25/131-3: Zos. IV.xx.5-6; xxvi.l; Isid., Hist. Goth. 9, cd. T, Mommsen, in A4GH, Amt. 
Anttquiss. XI — Chron min. II.271. For the whole storv, see Seeck, GUAW V.1.99-103. 

20. (a) Under Gratian in 377, his general Frigcrid settled Visigoths and Taifali, to farm 
lands in the territories of three cities in Italy (Mutina. Regium and Parma), jusr south of 
the Po; Amm. Marc. XXXI.ix.4. 

(b) Ausonius, Grat. Actio u § 8 (end of379), speaks of a traduclio of Alamanni captured 
by Gratian, and of Sarmatians ‘conquered and pardoned". 

(c) Gratian in 380 (with the subsequent concurrence of Theodosius I; Jordan., Get. 
28/142) concluded a treaty with the Goths, allowing them to settle in Pannonia and 
Upper Moesia: Zos. IV.xxxtv.2; xl. 1-2; Jordan., Get . 27-8/141-2; cf Procop., Bell VHI 
(Goth. IV).v,13. See Seeck, GUAW V . i. 129-30, 141-2. Contrast Dcmougeot, MEFB 
147-50. And see 21 b below. 

21. Major settlements were made by the Emperor Theodosius I: 

(a) In 381 the Visigothic chief Athanaric (who immediately died) and some of his 
followers were received into the eastern part of the empire; Zos. IV.xxxiv,3-5; Socr., HE 
V. 10.4; Themist. f Orat . XV. 190c-lb; Jordan., Get. 28/142-5; Com. Constant., m Chron. 
mtn, 1.243; Prosper Tiro, Epit. chron. 1177, in id. 461; Hydatius 6, in Chron, min. IMS; 
Marcellinus Comes, s.a. 381 § 2, m id. 61. See Seeck, GUAW V.i.130. 

(b) By a treaty dated 3 October 382 (Cens. Constant. , in Chron. min. 1.243) Theodosius 
installed a very large number ot Visigoths in the Balkans, especially the lower Danube 
area. The number may have been at least 20,000: see Jordan., Get 28/144-5. For the other 
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sources *«r Seeck. GUAW V if495; Stein, HBE f a .H.521 nn. 14-16; Jones, ERE III.29 
n.46; Demougcot, MEFB 153- Non: esp Themes*-,, Orat. XVI.211-12; Pan eg. Lot. 
XIIfnj.xjtJi.5 (P,k AJ3 589) The fjDih£ were allowed to remain under the com¬ 
mand of thru I carters and cairn t as Romaii/arttauh: this was perhaps the first time 
such a stijtes had been confined om harbananirst 1 ttSed within the empire; but a precedent 
may already have been by the (nasty of 380 (on which see 20 c above). For critical 
verdicts on dti procedure. irr r g, Jonix iMM 1.137-8; Pigamol, EC 2 235; contrast 
Demougeo: r McFB 352-7 (.Mid cf. 147-55). 

(c) Theodosius also settled -some i .Utnigpita and Greuthungi in Phrygia, presumably 
after the detent of the Oxirn-gorbic surmpt crOs-S me Danube in 386 (Zos. IV.xxxv. I, 
with the double; m xxV'iii-ix; Glaudian, Dr IfCinsj. Honor. 623-36): seeClaudian, In 
Eutrop. 11 155-5. These nvr* wri*' marauding ;:i central Asia Minor under Tnbigild in the 
spring of 39V: sec Stem. HUE I" is Ml u S7; Seeck, GUAW V. 1.306-11. It must have been 
this alarming rev cut in particular that piovt*kai iV passionate outburst against wholesale 
use of troc_pi in chapter* :-M5 of the speech On kingship delivered by 

Synesius of C grime to site Extern Emperor Arsidiiis at Constantinople in 399 (A/EG 
LX VI. 1053 ff m IOSS-97; there an English translation by Augustine FitzGerald, 77ir 
Essays and Hymns of Sy*wm o) Ccrers [195^/] I ttjA it' . .it 133-9). Calling the Goths 
(with Herodotus ua mind). Synesius attacks only tlieir settlement on Roman soil by 
Theodosius (ibid I097AB = 138) but also the general dependence of the empire on 
non-Roman :,okhvry. But. .is Gibbon says, 3hc court of Arcadius indulged the zeal, 
applauded the dotjuracc; and neglected th; advice or Synesius 1 (DPRE III.247). 

22. C /Vi XIII :: R.k by Emperor Hononus in 399, speaks of the 

necessity to give itr*at kt&Lie u> peraoias of unuy rations entering the Roman empire. 
(For the hie:: aud :heir Lauds, IV rn above aud its nn.29 and 33 below . Laeti are also 
referred to incidentally in C 1 'h VIL-SSfo 1 tpr ., *\ and cf. VILxviii, 10, of the same year.) 

I would no* infer tromC laud.au. Snd l 222-5 (A 1) 4^X)), withGiinthcr (ULGG312), a 
recent settlement oil ranks and Ssg-unbn in Gaul Claudians words are too vague; and 
see Canifttun CHuittan vt. 7, 34>^-7. on Claudian 5 tendency to use well-known names 
indiscrimiiUStely. iomethm > even fciuritrctitig extinct ones from Tacitus (cf. De IV cons. 
Honor. 446-52). 

A coiiSljEiHion of Hoponvss, C77? VfLxv 1, addressed to the vicar of Africa, 

mentions area* oi land gi mud Lv the hvi/if/tci to jfor the defence of the frontier (cf 
XLxxx.62 r of495. ro rhe prOConru? or Africi, metmoning the praefecti ofth cgentiles), I 
know of no evident as to when these land grants were originally made, but the third 
century is quite possible: sec JoneS, f RE II 6s 1-i, with III.201 nn. 103-4. The term 
in these texts s;*eni,s u* Ire the equivalent ot Iwdhiri- m CTh IILxiv. 1, of c, 370 (contrast 
XVLv.46. w Siere goMtUs axcchusr njnnm^dy c.dlcd pagani, pagans). For the specialised 
use of GtvditJ for eriw L rvenmm of the mipcriul liodyguard and field army, from at 
least the time ol Consunune f not I hoil. nai:, ^ee Jones, LRE 1.54, 120; 11.613-14, witli 
III. 183—*4 nn. 1V id. 

In 409 ALarh' tht: chief of the Visigoths, made i^o successive demands ofHonorius. 
The first was then both provmces oi Vetieua. a> well as Noneum (also then divided into 
two provinces) arid Dahttuua. be ivoided ovtri ?t» him (Zos. V.xlviii.3-4). When this and 
other demands w ere refuscvL ALun jKUtie a mote moderate one, for both provinces of 
Noricutn, a good pise of which the VragtMh* swu already to have occupied; but this 
demand w ss cejccted [Zo>. V 3 5; fLlj- In the following year, 410, Rome was sacked 
by Alanc. but the Gorh? moved iw :v iron: Noneum. 

23. Under Theodosius II. hy CTh V.vv.5. of 12 April 409 (addressed to, and no di>ubt 
originated by. rhe Praetori-m Prelect Anthemeeck the captured Scyrae (Sciri) are to be 
distributed -o landowners r&r m Lmatrn. tied to their fields, with a twenty-year exemption 
from conscription They are to ue settled hi 'u^nsmarine provinces’, nor Thrace or 
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Illyricum. Sozomen himself saw many Sciri farming in different places in Bithynia, near 
the Mysian Mount Olympus, south of Prusa; he also says that some of the Sari had been 
sold off cheaply (and even given away) as slaves (HE IX. v. 5-7). 

24. Under the Emperor Honorius more than one settlement of barbarians took place 
in the years between 411 and 419: 

(a) Between 411 and 418 there were several movements of Alans, Asding and Siling 
Vandals, Burgundians, Suevi and Visigorhs into various parts of Spain (Gallaeda, 
Lusitania, Baetica): Hydatius 49, 60, 63, 67, 68, in Chron . min. 11.18-19; Prosper Tiro 
Epit. chron. 1250, in Chron. min. 1.467; Oros, VILxliiLl. 

(b) Visigoths under Wallia, returning from Spain to Gaul, were settled, mainly m 
Aquitaine, in 418-19; Hydat. 69, in Chron. min. IU9; Prosper Tiro, Epit, chron. 1271, in 
Chron. min. L469; Philostorg,, F/EXII.4; Isid., Hist. Goth. 22, in Chron. min. 11.276. 

25. During the reign of Valentinian III there were large settlements in Gaul of Alans in 
440 and 442 (Chron. Gall,, ann. 452, §§ 124, 127, mChron. min . L660) and of Burgundians 
in 443 (ibid., § 128). 

26. In the reign of the Eastern Emperor Mardan (450-7), after the death of Attila in 453 
and the disintegration of his empire, many Germanic, Hunnic and other peoples were 
given lands for settlement in devastated areas near the Danube from eastern Austria to 
Bulgaria, and in Gaul. Among other peoples, we hear of Ostrogoths, Sarmatians, Huns, 
Scyri, Alans and Rugians, and Burgundians. Our information comes mainly from 
Jordanes, Get, 50/263-6, 52/268; cf. Chron. Min . 11.232, s.a. 456; 1.305, s.a . 457. 

27. In 473-4 the Emperor Leo I settled in Macedonia a large group o f Ostrogoths under 
Theodemir (the father of the great Theodoric): Jordanes speaks of seven dries being 
handed over to them, nearly all of which they had occupied already (Get. 56/285-8). The 
Ostrogothic occupation of the area, however, seems to have been brief. 

28. In 483 the Emperor Zeno settled some of the Ostrogothic followers of Theodoric 
in Dacia Ripensis and Lower Moesia (mainly northern Bulgaria): see Marcellinus Comes, 
s.a . 483, in Chron. min . II.92. 

29. (a) In 506, while Anastasius I was reigning in the East and Theodoric the Ostrogoth 
was ruling Italy (with the prindpal title of rex), Theodoric took under his protection a 
large body of Alamanni who had been defeated and driven south by Clovis the Frank, and 
settled them in Raetia, in an area which might perhaps still be considered part of the 
Roman empire (Ennodius, Paneg. 72-3, in MGH, Ana. Antiq . VII [1885] 212, ed. F. 
Vogel; Cassiod., Var. 11.41; Agath. I.6.3-4; and see Stein, HBE II, 147 and n. 1). 

(b) In 512, still under Anastasius I, there was a settlement of Henris in Roman territory 
(presumably in northern Yugoslavia): see Procop., BelL VI = Goth. ILxiv.28-32; 
Marcellinus Comes, s.a. 512 (11), in Chron. min. 11.98 (‘in terras atque civitates 
Romanorum’). Cf. perhaps Cassiod., Var. IV.2 (perhaps of A.D. 51 i); and see Bury, 
HLRE 2 II.300 (‘No people quite so barbarous had ever yet been settled on Roman soilY 
Stein, HBE II. 151, 305. 

30. Several settlements were made by the Emperor Justinian I (527-565): 

(a) Early in 528, on the conversion to Christiamty of the Heml king and his chiefs, 
Justinian gave the Heruls better lands in eastern Pannoma, in the neighbourhood of 
Singidunum (Belgrade): Procop., Bell. VI = Goth. ILxiv.33 ff.; VII = Goth. III.xxxiiU3 
(cf. xxxiv.37), and other sources given by Bury, HLRE *11.300 and n.2, and Stein, HBE 
II.305 (cf. 151, 156). 

(b) In 534 Justinian settled ‘in the Eastern cities' a number of Vandals who had 
surrendered to Belisarius after his capture of Carthage in the previous year and had been 
formed into five cavalry squadrons, the Vandali lustiniani, to serve on the Persian frontier: 
see Procop., Bell. IV = Vand. ILxiv, 17-19. (There must have been at least 2,000 of these 
Vandals; 400 deserted and sailed back to Africa.) 

(c) It must have been during the 540s (probably 546) that Justinian settled Lombards 
(under their king, Audoin) in western Pannoma and Noricum, giving them territory which 
included the town of Norda (Ncumarkt): Procop., Bell. VII = Goth. III.xxxiii. 10-11. 
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(d) Justinian settled in Thrace, apparently in 551, some 2,000 Kotrigurs (a Hunnic 
people), with their families; see Procop., Bell. VIII = Goth . IV.xix.6-7. 

Conquests made by the Frankish King Theudebert (533/4-547) of portions of Roman 
territory in Liguria, Venetia, the Cottian Alps, Raetia and Noricum (see Stein, HBE 
II.526-7) were apparently never recognised by Justinian: see Procop., Bell. VIII = Goth. 
IV.xxiv. 11,15, 27-9 etc., against VII — III.xxxiv.37. 

There is a very interesting passage, Bell. VII = Goth. III.xxxiv.36, in which Procopius 
makes some Gepid ambassadors tell Justinian in 549thar his empire has such a superfluity 
of cities and territory that he is actually looking for opportunities to give away parts of it 
for habitation! 

3L In 578, after Maurice (who became emperor four years later) had conducted a very 
successful campaign against the Persians in their Armenian province of Arsancnc (on the 
upper Tigris), the Emperor Tiberius Constantine (578-582) settled large numbers of the 
population of that area in Cyprus: sec John of Ephesus, HE VU5, cf. 27 fin., 34; Evagr., 
HE V.19, p.215.16-26 cd. Bidcz/Parmenticr; Theophylact Simocattalll.xv. 15, cd. C. de 
Boor, 1887. A later settlement of Armenians in Thrace, said to have been planned by the 
Emperor Maurice in 602, never rook place: see Sebeos XX, pp.54-5 in the French 
translation by Frederic Macler, Pans, 1904. 

32. It appears from Greg. Magn., Ep. 1.73, of 591, that there had been a recent settlement 
of barbarian ‘daticif (surely dediridi) on the estates of the Roman Church in Africa. 

33. It must have been in the 590s that the Emperor Maurice settled some Bulgars in 
Upper and Lower Moesia and Daria (in the area of Belgrade in Yugoslavia and northern 
Bulgaria), devastated by the Avars in the reign of Anastasius: sec Michael the Syrian, 
Chron. X.21, in the French translation from the twelfth-century Syriac by J. B. Chabot, 
Vol.II (Paris, 1901-4) 363-4. (I am grateful to Michael Whitby, who has been studying 
Theophylact, for drawing my attention to this material and some of that in § 30 above.) 

Later transfers of population (although mainly those of peoples already inhabiting one 
region of the Byzantine empire to another such region) are listed by Peter Charanis, The 
Transfer of Population as a Policy in the Byzantine Empire’, in CSSH3 (1960-61) 140-54. 
He also mentions some (by no means all) of the settlements I have listed above. 

*•*■*★★★ 

Relevant here are a number of entries in :he Notith Dignitatem (Part. Qaid .), including 
the following . which I give according to the edition by Otto Seeck (Berlin, 1876): Occ. 
XLIL33-44 !various pfatjmi hutornm); 46-63 and 66-70 (various prdefecti Sarmmrum 
gentilwm); 65 (a ptnefeau^ Snnnahtmtn a laffahrum gemilium). All these are found in the 
prefecture of the Gauls {i* 1 the province* of Lugdunensis Senonia, Lugduncnsis II and III, 
Belgica I and II, Germania II, and Aqukama 6, except nos.46-63, which are in Italy. See 
also ch.xiii of the PVmim List (ed. Seeck in the same volume, at pp.251-2). I know of no 
corresponding entries m that part of the Sontu dealing with the partes Orientis , although a 
few names of units there are those of Alamanni, Franks, Sarmatians, Taifali, Vandilietc. 

Many of the barbarian peoples settled in Gaul have left their mark in various geo¬ 
graphical names (mainly of villages) in modern France: Burgundians, Sarmatians, Alans, 
Taifali, f ranks, Alamanni. perhaps Goths (seee g A. Grenier, in Frank, ESAR III .598-9; 
also his Manuel rf'animd. gnlb-romainr l (Paris, 1931] 398-402; and R. Kaiser, Vntersuch. 
zur Gesdt. dot Cintas nnJ Diozesz 'Sousons w rotr.hcher and meromngischer Zeit [Bonn, 
1973], as cited by Gunther. ULG( J 315 and nn. 29-30). The same is also true of modem 
Italy: Sarmatians, Alaimnm. Suevi, Taifali (see e g Stein, HBE 11.42n.2). I have not been 
able to investigate the crowing body of archaeological evidence (in part concerning what 
is sometimes called the L ate Roman Krihengrabcrkultur' in northern and north-eastern 
Gaul), for which see the convenient summary by Gunther, ULGG, and the many recent 
works there cited. 
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I should perhaps mention here that I agree with A. H. M. Jones in rejecting the 
commonly held theory that in the Later Empire the limitanei, or some limitanei, were ‘a 
kind of hereditary peasant militia’, who occupied heritable lands and performed military 
duties as a sideline: see Jones, LRE II.649-54, with Ul.200-2 nn.97-109, The limitanei make 
their first appearance in the 360s, in CTh XII.i.56 (of 363 or 362) and Festus, Erev. 25 
(perhaps 369-70; but cf B. Baldwin, Tcstus the historian’, in Historic 27 [1978] 197-217). 
Only in the fifth century do we find limitanei as such with lands to cultivate: CJ XIJx ,3.pr. 
— Nop . Theod . XXIV. 4, of443; cf. CTh VII, xv. 2, of423, referring to castellorum l oca or 
territorial to be occupied only by the castellanus miles ; and see Jones, Li? El1.653-4. 

****** 

Some further bibliography on some of the subjects dealt with in this Appendix will be 
found in IV.iii §§ 17-19 above and its notes below, esp. 28-9; and sec 34a on hospitiunif 
hospitalitas. 


Appendix IV 

The destruction of Greek democracy in the Roman period 

This Appendix is intended to bo read as a supplement to t chapter V Section iii above. 

The evidence for this subject is so scattered and fragmentary and difficult to interpret 
that in the text above (V in} I have given only a bare outline of what happened to 
democracy in the Greek world as a whole in the I lellenistic and Roman periods. There is a 
good deal of evidence which.seeing not m have been property collected together yet, and 1 
cannot pretend to have examined more than :i part of it myself although I think I have 
looked at enough to be satisfied that the picture I rive below is correct in its broad 
outlines, I shall present here a series ot not very well connected observations, with some 
of the most important references to the sources and a little modem bibliography, in the 
hope that others will soon undertake the task nt marshalling dl the available evidence and 
drawing general conclusions from it, with as much detail md as much chronological and 
topographical precision as the evidence allows, 1 he matt of epigraphic material which 
has been accumulating during the pasi jew decades needs to combined with the 
previously published epigraphic texts and the literary evidence, into a significant whole, 
with variations and exceptions noticed. The volumes of SifC (27 up to 1980) and of AE\ 
the critical summary* by J. and 1 . Robert nt rhe veaf a epigraphic publications which has 
appeared regularly as a "Bulletin epigraphique" in REG; the many epigraphic papers by 
various scholars, especially by 1,. Robert in Hcilentut (13 \olumes up to 1965) and 
elsewhere; and a number oi new publications oi inset apt ns (including a few relevant 
ones in Latin) — all these provide much material tor a new synthesis. Of existing works, I 
have found most useful Jones, GCA ] (TMO) and CMP - (1971). which can be supple¬ 
mented, for Asia Minor, by Magic RRAM (195n, a gigantic collection of source material 
and bibliography, seldom exhibiting much lust or tea) insight;* 1 three admirable articles in 
REG 1895-1901 by Isidore l evy (EVMAM Mil), Victor Chapot’s La province romaine 
proconsulate d Asie (1904), esp its pp. 148-279, and other works; but even Jones does not 
give a complete conspectus in one place, and I have not been able to discover any general 
work dealing comprehensively with the subject as a whole, 1 have of course made use of 
the fundamental work of Heinrich Swohoda, G V - Die grUchischen Volksbeschlusse. 
Epigraphische Untmuthun&n (Leipsig, and of other standard works, such as W. 

Liebenam, Stadteperwahung im rotmStht*n KatstTreichr (Leipzig. i l XK)). I am also most 
grateful to A. R. R. Sheppard for allowing me to read \u> Oxford B.Litt. thesis, 
Cha racteristics of Political Life in the ( in-ek (d:tc>\u. 7th J 20 AD {1 9?5). 

I warmly agree with Barbara Levick that there' is in urgent need for at least a catalogue 
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or concordance of the inscriptions of Asia Minor: see her short paper, "Greek and Latin 
epigraphy in Anatolia: progress and problems’ in Acta of the Fifth International Congress of 
Greek and Latin Epigraphy , Cambridge 1967 (Oxford, 1971) 371-6. The four volumes of 
Indexes (down to 1973) to the Roberts’ invaluable ‘Bulletins epigraphiques’ (in REG, 
from 1938 onwards), prepared by L’Instimt Fernand Courby and published in Paris 
between 1972 and 1979, have made it much easier to discover material published by the 
Roberts between 1938 and 1973; but they represent only a first step. 1 must mention also 
the analytical index by Louis Robert to the five volumes of M. Holleaux’s Etudes d'epigr. et 
d'hist . grecques (ed. L. Robert), in Vol. VI of the Etudes( 1968). 

****** 

In Rome's re la for-? with other stales even In Laly itself inoe rue many indanukm* that 
she would naturally favour she powerful .md the propertied {provided of course they 
were not anti-Roman, on patriotic nr urbei grounds), and lie !p to suppress revolution^ i 
will give the; leans; ex-nuph s. hi the revolt of ih? I a tins and Carnprnmas in 1-9 H.C . 

the Campanian e quite*. to dre number of 5.6W 1 kept aloof from die rest, and were duly 
rewarded by Rome, the li-volt wins suppressed. with ciu+ena:up and -i 

pension to he paid them by tbdr n>;:mrymcu [Uvy VUl :<[. E5-Jn. d. xlv ID) Similarly, 
after Capua irs 216 had gone ewes to Hannibal. 30fl Ciitnp^nhu Suites who bad been 
serving m Sicily csrue to Rome and wcrrgtvtn ‘lie eituvr>.hip (X NfH xxxi. 19-11 ■ : and in 
213 another 1 «2 rdvid tVont i apuy deserted to the and were duly vea-ived 

by them {X XIV \ 1 vu, 12 -i 3). Fo r c t i? Csi n p3i:ian npdte >, >ee I o v : ib<:e HL 1 31>4 
401-3. At Arret ium in 302 H C i tome intervened in tavout of the yw-a Cdnia. the riches: 
local family, wh*» w ciem danger of being driven out. and reconciled dvam with then psdtf 
(Livy X .m 2: v.L3: and see Harris, RE *' 6V5. ( IS) L- 296 iny records the lupprasion 
among ibe I.ucamms ( who had entered i.mlo a tresiy with Pome m 299 8: X .xi-xii) of 
4 seditioiH > a pleheiis et egentfnus -duribi:* ur:.i<h by Q fabiui Maximus, tu the grea( 
delight oi the 1 ur.uu.ui optimatei ■ wvi 8), At Voisuei m 2.65-4 Rr.me iielped svippress 
an insurrectionoMI k serfs againsi their Enuican uu^tc.s: l ivy. Per Floras 3 16. at V 
Jal (=1.21); Zonar VIII 7; On*. IV.v.3-5; /;* nr Mm;* 36; John of Antuwit ft (m 
FHG IV 5.37}, eu: . and see Hu rtf. REU 1 15-18,»» 83A vl-2, Anothirrsnch msutreaion 
in Etruria u: called by I ivy a 'rttnmraito scrv oiunf and evidently serious (according 

to Livy n made "Errum-un uifcstaus propel, was mthlrasly put down by j Roman army 
under M Acilius Glabno. who scourged and Lnir.ifu d Mime of the rebels and temmed 
others to their dwmt (Livy XXXlII.\x\\i. 1-3). Etruscan societv deeply divuial 
between a ruling class, descr ibed by expressions such as ptsmip^. t^hsRj, ditiiFimi domw:> 
SvvaTdriftTtit, , and a subject class oi classes. ki ;t»i. T* r eenr^i,. I he 

precise tondirtui; of fheLutei ts uncertain, ho: was pmhubly a torui ofserfdom isce III iv 
above ami Us n 4 Nk*w. and ef IUptU. REE i «2 ks the rising ot !%. ihe n lvL were 
clearly nienil-vrs ti| the local seif class’). iTieir his hem much dispute about Ronu^ 
attitude towards the Etruscruis. invt l have iu> doubt ilnt Harris is right: except when 
Etruscau printipt$ show ed disloyalty to Rome, as occasionally during the Haiiuibalic war 
(218-203), the Romans supported them against riudr subjects. There was no alternative 
. . . which would not involve ridinil social changtf tREU 12*M4, ,n p 14*)- 

There ate othei examples of the same Hoir.au policy during fue IT tmubahc war 1 he 
defection of Croton to ILiumbal m 2l5 is described in most explicit lenm. by Liv v m 
XXIV.ti-iii, after two brief anticipatory passaged XXII Ui 12 md XXIII.xxx.^7 He 
explain> that Tiff Italian cities were as if intoned with a single disease' phhes and aptimau^ 
were on opposite side's, with the tonnm favouring Rome in each cast 1 and the 
Carthage (XXIV u 8). Under t!ie leadership Arisrou;ru hus, the priweps plehis ot 
Croton, the riry was surrendered to :he Briitti^us, ilb.es oft iarrhage {-md rcpusrnvd is* 
XXIV.i. 1 as hated bv the Grerk citiesl). while the dpouril!^ retired into rhr citaaeL w hu h 
they had fortified ?u advance (ihltTl 1}. The setuation was much rhe same u* Nola ip 
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216-214, Here again the local senators, especially their prtmores, were faithful to Rome, 
while the plebs were ‘w holly tor Hannibal', and, ‘as usual, wanted revolution*, with some 
advising defection to Hannibal (XXIH xiv 7: cf. Plut., Marc. 10.2 AT.). The senators, by 
cleverly dissimulating, managed to delay a revolt (Livy XXIILxiv.8-9). A little later the 
principes were again alarmed at preparations by tin* plebs for betraying the city (xv.7; 
xvi,2,5-6). In 215 the plebs were inclining towards Rome (xlvi.3} but by 214 Livy can 
describe them as ‘for a long tune disaffected towards Rome and hostile to their own Senate' 
(XXIV.xiii.8). The situation at t ocri in 216-2! 5 is a little more complicated. As in the case 
of Croton, the revolt, described more fully in XXlV.i.2’13, is anticipated in two earlier 
passages: XXII.bd, 12 and XXIII xxx 8, the latter asserting briefly that the multitude were 
betrayed by their primipcs. a statement not borne nut by the more detailed later narrative: see 
especially XXIV.i.5-7, where the printtpa Laennstum are said to have convoked an 
Assembly because they themselves were ‘overcome by fear', and there is emphasis on the 
fact that ‘levissimus quisque tun a? w mvamque sonemtem maUmt\ the derision to go over to 
Hannibal is represented as being virtually unanimous In 2t)5 we dist over for the first time 
that there were Locrian principes with the Romans at khegium: they had been ‘driven out 
by the opposite faction* which had surrendered Loth to Hannibal (XXIX.vi.5f When 
Rome had regained control of the city the Locrian ambassadors naturally tried to pretend 
that the defection to Hannibal was proud a publico consilio' and their return to the 
Roman fold due in no final! measure ro their o wn personal efforts (xvii 1 -2) 

According to E. Badian. ‘It is difficult to make out whether Livy** account of class 
divisions in Italy during the THannibaHc] war (with the upper classes favouring Rome and 
the lower classes Hannibal) truthfully represents a state of affairs due to political affinity 
and collaboration or is .i second-century myth, invented to uphold oligarchy in Italy*: and 
he adds, ‘the latter seems more likely' (Ftwign CAientehr 147-^8}, Giving examples in 
which he thinks ‘Livy occasionally contradicts his own main thesis'. Badian cites, for 
Locri, only XXIII.xxx.8, ignoring the much more detailed narrative at; the beginning of 
Book XXIV, summarised above. I cannot, therefore, accept I.ocri as an example in 
favour of Badian 's conclusion; and he seems jo me to go well beyond the evidence when 
he claims that ‘at Arpi (XXIV.xlvn.fi) aud apparently at Tarcntum (xin.3; the People 
favoured Rome’, As for Arpi, all that Livy says in XXIV, xlvu.fi is tint during a successful 
Roman assault on their town certain individual Arpim complained that they had been 
kept in a state of subjection and oppression by a few and handed over ro r iamubal by their 
principes. What else would one expect them to Sav, in their desire to exculpate thenisclv^ 
to the victorious Romans? And as for Taremuni. XXiV.xnf3 is a mere report of x 
statement allegedly made to Hannibal by five young Tarnitim nobles, that the plebs of 
Tarcntum, who ruled the city, were ‘in potentate nmiomm'. a large part of whom (§ 2) 
favoured Hannibal. In the subsequent narrative of the capture of the ciu by Hannibal 
(XXV.viii-x) and its recapture by Q. Pabius Max amis fXXVlLw-xvi; cf. Plut. r I at* 
21-2) I see no sign of any pro-Roman feeling on the part of the common people At 
Syracuse, certainly, the common people were overwhelmingly hostile to Rome, while 
certain nobitissimi viri (Livy XXV.xxiii 4i were pro-Roman and detected in 214 to 
Marcellus: see Livy X XIV.xxi ro XX V.xxxi. in particular XXIV.xxiii KM 1; wvn 1-3. 
7-9; xxviii (esp. 9); xwri 2. 9; XXV xxiii.4. with xxxi.3,6,8. We have less information 
about other Sicilian cities in which hostility to Rome was strong, and pro-Roman tactions 
may have been lacking in some of them: but Plutarch tells an entertaining story (from 
Poseidonius) about Nicias. the leading citizen ot Engyum who was also the main advocate 
of the Roman cause there and was duly rewarded by Marcellus tor lus services (A fare , » 5-1 i). 

Badian cites no other evidence in favour of lus thesis, and 1 know of none He does not 
mention the cases of Arretium and Volsimi. which I have quoted above, and he qualifies 
the Livian passage concerning Lucanu with an if true’. He do^ admit, however, that in 
174 the Roman Senate intervened in an internal dispute at Pntavium in Veuetia (iedinb 
intestinum helium , Livy XLLxxvii.3), of course on the side of the ruling class. 1 cannot see 
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why Livy’s general statement about the nature of Italian class divisions during the 
Hannibalic war should be part of a ‘second-century myth, invented to uphold oligarchy 
in Italy’, or how such a myth would serve its alleged purpose; and to say that if two or 
three of the examples given are not true, ‘they strongly suggest that before the war there 
had been little Roman interference on behalf of oligarchic governments’ seems to me a 
non sequitur. 

The tendency of upper classes to incline towards Rome is a very general phenomenon. 
We even hear from Appian (Lib. 68.304-5) that in the early second century B.C. there was 
a party at Carthage which tppwfiai£ov, distinguished from those who l^pLOKpotriiov (and 
another group which favoured Masinissa). Appian ( Illyr. 23) also distinguishes between 
the respective attitudes of the TTpstrrevovTts and the frqpos of the Pannoman town of Siscia 
(the Segesta) when Octavian demanded its surrender in 35 B.C. The former group (the 
dwtrroi of Dio Cass. XLIX.37.2) wished to comply with Octavian's demands for the 
installation of a garrison and the giving of hostages; but the common people would not 
receive the garrison, and they fought the Romans energetically until they were compelled 
to surrender. Certainly in their relations with the Greek states the Romans always and 
everywhere preferred to support the propertied classes, although, in their hard-headed 
way, they were quite prepared to depart from this policy when practical considerations 
made it necessary for them to do so (see § 2 below). Dealing with the year 192, just before 
the war with Antiochus 111, Livy says it was generally agreed that the principes T optimus 
quisque, in each state were pro-Roman and were pleased with the present state of affairs, 
while the multitude et quorum res non ex sententia ipsorum essent wanted a general revolution 
(XXXV.xxxiv.3; cf. xxxiii.l on the Aetolians). In 190, during the war with Antiochus, 
we hear that the multitude or plebs in Phocaea was for Antiochus, while the et 

optimates wished to stand by Rome (Livy XXXVII.ix. 1-4; cf. Polyb. XXI .vi.1-6). And in 
171, at the outset of the Third Macedonian War, we find that in most free Greek states the 
plebs inclined towards Perseus, while the principes (and ‘the best and most prudent 
section’) preferred Rome (Livy XLII.xxx.1-7). Attempts have recently been made, in 
particular by Gruen, to belittle this evidence, but without success. 2 

****** 

I suspect that greater influence than has been generally realised may have been exercised 
upon the political life of some Greek cities by the bodies (conventus) of Roman residents 
established in many places throughout the Greek world: ol ‘Pa ipaioi or ‘Pajpataw oi 
kmJbrnijovvTts or (more often) irpcryparevope voi or (most commonly) fcarotjcowrcs. The 
political influence of these resident Romans would be most in evidence when they 
participated in the administration of justice, as we know they did in Sicily and Cyrenaica 
(see §§ 1 and 5 below) and as they doubtless did elsewhere. Since we hear more about 
these resident Romans in Asia Minor than anywhere else I will give references for them in 
§ 3 below. The standard book on Italian businessmen operating in the Greek East is still 
the admirable and comprehensive work of Jean Hatzfeld, Les Traftquants Italiens dms 
VOrient Hellinique (BEFAR 115, Paris, 1919). 

I. Sicily etc. 

It is easy to overlook the fact that a province containing many Greek cities v/as first 
acquired by Rome during the second half of the third century B.C., before she took over 
any part of Greece itself. This of course was Sicily, which, as Cicero put ir, was the first 
foreign country to be given the name of a provincial an ‘ornament of empire’, ‘She first, 
Cicero goes on, ‘taught our ancestors how excellent a thing it is to rule over foreign 
peoples’ (II Verr . ii.2). 

Sicily, with its several dozen Greek cities, came under Roman control and became a 
Roman province by stages, from 241 to 210 B.C. Differences of status among the Greek 
cities of Sicily do not concern us here. Most of our very scanty infomiation about 
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constitutional details comes cither from inscriptions (which 1 have not been able to 
examine thoroughly} or from Cicero's wp II Verr. ii. 120-5. Constitutional 

changes were introduced in various places at different times: she most important were 
those made by the Lex Rupiltc (regulations imposed by P. Rupilfos in 131 B.C., at the end 
of the ‘First Sicilian Stave War’) and those bitruductd by Augustus 

The Sicilian cities, as inscriptions show, evidently retained their Assemblies for some 
generations after the Roman conquest; but evidently their Councils soon came to play an 
increasingly important part under Roman ruEe, with thr powers and functions of their 
Assemblies steadily waning. By the time of Verres' governorship (73-71 B.C.), at any 
rate, the Councils seem to have been at least partly reorganised oil a model nearer to that 
of the Roman Senate. Our pnnnpa] source here is Cicero, ll i it* 120-1 (general), 122 
(Halaesa), 123 (Agrigentum). 125 fHeracIca). We hear of a property qualification for 
councillors (census, § 120) ant! ol Vcrres personally appointing men ‘ex loco quo non 
liceref (§ 121). It is a problem, especially in view of the use of the word suffragium twice 
over in § 120, whether some form ot election of councillors by the Assemblies may not 
have survived, at least in some cities; but Ciceros regular use of the word cooptare for the 
appointment of councillor, m $$ 120 (general, twice*. 122 (Halaesa. twice), 123 (Agrigentum) 
and 125 (Heraclea) suggests to me that councillors were chosen, in most cases anyway, 
not by popular election for a year at a time, but for life (this would be the most important 
change), and in one or more ot three wavs: (I) w hat we should call ‘co-optation' proper: 
namely, choice by the collective councillors themselves: (2) nomination by magistrates 
filling the role of the Roman tensers, and (3} automatically, upon King elected to certain 
magistracies. What we know or Roman practice in Italy and in Bithynia-Pontus (see § 3A 
below) makes me inclined to think that in constitutional theory there existed a com¬ 
bination of the second and third methods rather than the first Cicero himself could 
certainly use cooptatio of appointments nude by censors (see He leg. Ill.27: sublata 
cooptatione censoria ). 3 In order to make cooptare I coo^Hatto seem more appropriate, we might 
have been tempted to wonder whether* it Sir than councillors were enrolled by magi¬ 
strates of censorial type (my second alternative), such magistrates were elected by the 
councils themselves; but against anv such supposition is Cic., If Verr. ii. 131-3, 136-9 
(especially comitia isto pun tore centrum nr simuhmdi quidtm inttsa juerunt t at the end of 
§ 136). I would guess that m practice, as distinct from theory, magistrates performing 
censorial functions would l>e bound to a considerable extent, in their choice of recruits for 
their Council, by the views ot irs doimmni section. This would make the use of the term 
cooptatio for censorial nomination peculiarly appropriate 

One remembers how insistent the Athenian democracy had been on the principle of 
public accountability: that every magistrate should be subjected to mthyna at the end of 
his term of office (sec V ii $ I) a hove) At Syracuse by the late 70s, on the other hand, 
euthynai were being conducted by the Council (a practice winch had evidently been going 
on for some time); and this could even be done in secrecy (see Cic., // Verr. iv.140). And 
the procedure adopted by the Syracusan Council at the same period is indicative of an 
oligarchical atmosphere* the order in winch speeches was delivered was according to ‘age 
and prestige (aetas and honor}* and the srntantiae ot the leading men, the principes , were 
entered in the public records (id. 142-3). 

In spite of the fact that Halacsa was in the small privileged category of civitates sine 
foedere liberae et immunes, I cannot agree with Gabba (SCSEV 312-13) that at Halacsa, 
unlike Agrigentum and Heraclea, the Assembly retained the right of electing councillors 
even in Cicero’s time, for Cicero, recording the petition of Halaesa to the Roman Senate 
in 95 B.C. to settle its controversies ‘de senatu cooptando’, specifically mentions (at the 
end of ii. 122) that the city had asked that its choice of councillors should be made ‘ne 
suffrages quid err-probably elections had taken place down to 95 B.C. in the Assembly, 
but were now, by the new regulations given to Halaesa by C. Claudius Pulcher in 95, to 
be effected by the Council itself. 
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At Halacsa. a: any rate, there was dioi only a property qualification (relics) and a 
minimum age of thirty for being a councillor: men practising a trade (a quaestus ), e.g. 
auctioneers {praecones ). wen; also debarred (ii 122) Similar provisions had earlier been 
included in the rules proscribed for the Council of Agrigentum by Scipio (§ 123, perhaps 
L. Cornelius Scipio. prsrtor in Sicily in 193 B C. see Gabba, SCSEV 310), and probably 
in those laid down by Rupilms for I leradea Minoa (§ 125). 

It is in Sicily, I think, that we have the earliest evidence for the body of resident Roman 
citizens mm* timum Romanomm) providing the judges in certain lawsuits, according 
to the Lex Rupilia: but precisely which suits were involved is not clear from Cic., // Verr. 
ii.32 (ceteromm rerum ±eU\n tWf7f> riVmnt tfomanemm ex cvnventu), Cf. ii.33,34,70 (e 
conventu Syrausano)^ lib 2* [dr eomnm) It is very likely that these judges would be chosen 
only from the wealthier residents, as wo find later at Cyrene, where we know that in the 
time of Augustus the system w as w orking badly (see S 5 below). 

Among minor points, we may note that in a lawsuit between an individual and his city, 
according to the Lear Rupilia, :t was the Vmtus 1 of some other city in Sicily which 
appointed the judges (II Verr n,32). It is also worth noticing the quinque primi of 
Agyrrhium, in hi. 73, who had been summoned by Wires, with the magistrates of that 
city, and with them had reported back to rhetr seiiariis’ at home. 

Of the subsequent constitutional changes in the Sicilian towns 1 do not think we can be 
more specific than to ray that they ;iu:*r have followed the general pattern observable 
elsewhere. 

I see no reason to treat the avyicAij-ra which is equated with senatus in a bilingual 
inscription from Naples, and which appears beside the Assembly (AAw* or in 

inscriptions, certainly at Acragas and Malta, and (later on as irpoa-K Aistov) at Naples, and 
probably also at Syracuse, as anything but the Council of these cities; the tmckifm which 
appears once at Rhegium beside both dAia and 0ovA« is unique (S/G 3 715 = /GX1V.612): 
see G. Fomi, ‘Intomo allc constituzioni di citta greehc in Italia e in Sicilia’, in KuxaAo? 3 
(1957) 61-9, who gives the cpigraphic evidence and bibliography. Robert K. Sherk, The 
Municipal Decrees of the Roman West (— Arethusa Monographs, no. 2, Buffalo, N. Y., 1970) 
1-15, is a useful sketch of‘The Senate in the Italian communities’. 

2. Mainland Greece {with Macedon and some of the Aegean islands) 

Roman influence upon the political life of Old (tTi.vci\ and Greek resistance to it, around 
the time of the Roman conquest, have recently been treated extensively in two mono¬ 
graphs; Johannes Touloumakos, Da Linflw* Rom* auf die Staatsform der griechischen 
Stadtstaaten Jes Fe.stlandes unddet Inseln m or*ten und cuvifm Jhdt, v. Chr. (Piss., Gottingen, 
1967); and Jurgen Peminger. Det voftliuht Widemmui gegen Rom in Griechenland 217-86 
r, Chr. (Berlin. 1971), 'Hu* first is essentially an exhaustive collection of the evidence: see 
the review’ by F W Walhank inJHS 8M fl%9) 179-rtU, The second attempts much more 
in the way of interpretation, but its understandmg of the political and social situation in 
Greece is gravely defective: sec* the critical reviews by G. W. Bowersock, in Gnomon 45 
(1973) 576-rtO (exp. 578): P S. Derow, in Phoenix 26 (1972) 303-11; and especially John 
Briscoe, m CR 88 - n *.24 (1974) 25K-6I and see also Brunt, RLRCRE 173. The best 
modem treatment of the sub ject is by Bnscoe. ‘Rome and the class struggle in the Greek 
states 20U-146 B.C *. in Past and Ihcsent A6 (1%7J 3-20, reprinted in SAS (ed. Finley) 
53-73, His view of Rome's policy in the rim half of the second century B.C. can best be 
summarised m his own w ords: ‘The natural preference of the Senate and its representatives 
was for the upper classes and for forms oi government in which the upper classes were 
dominant Other things being equal, it was to this end that Roman policy was directed/ 
On the other hand. *m this turbulem peru^l (?GG-145) it is only rarely that other things 
were equal Roni/s object was to win the wars in which she was engaged and to 
maintain the control over Greek aft airs which her n library successes bestowed on her. To 
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this end the Senate was glad to accept Support from those who were willing to give it to 
her, irrespective of their position in the interna? politics of their own states (SAS 71-2). 
But ‘under the Roman Empire die picture > very different There was now no question of 
a struggle for leadership hi rhe Mediterranean world — Rome's mastery was un¬ 
challenged. It is not surprising that under these conditions Rome's natural preferences 
came to the fore, and that both in Italy and it; the provjit* c* ?t was the richer classes who 
were dominant . . . The £C5uR of Rome s victory was indeed to stem the tide of 
democracy and the ultimate- v ictory belonged to the upper da>sed (SAS 73). 

In the Hellenistic period, according to Alexander Fuks, ilrhough the Greek upper 
classes might have very different attitudes towards Rome, 'the multitudo, plebs , demos, 
okhlos was always and even where .uiti-Roman and reposed its hopes of a change in the 
social and economic situation m ah who manifested opposition t<» Rome (Antiochus III of 
Asia, Perseus of Macedmi)': sec Fuks, ‘Social revolution in (-recce m the Hellenistic age\ 
in La parola delpassatc 4T7--43. at p.445; and et The Betlum Achaicum and its 

social aspect’, in JHS 90 {1970) 7S-79. This forthright statement, which does go slightly 
beyond the available evidence, has recently been attacked by Gruen in relation to the 
events of the Third Macedonian Wa: of 17! -19S B.C (see n.2 again). By carefully 
isolating the events hi question, and by doing his utmost to play down inconvenient 
passages such as Livy \LIB xiii 9 {a. App.. Afevrf. U 5: Died, XXIX.33); xxx.1-7; 
Polyb. XXIV.ix.3-7; v U: XXVILix !: x 1.4: and Sherk. RDGH 40 (- SIG *643 = FD 
III.iv.75), Hnes 22^4, Gruen reels able to deny altogether for this period any ‘attested 
connection between social conflict and attitudes toward or by the major powers' (op. cit, 
in n.2, p.47). In spite of the defects m his arguments, 4 the general conclusions in his last 
two paragraphs arc largely unobjectionable/*r this particular war: ‘There seems to have 
been little genuine commitment to the side of cither Rome or Perseus . . . The populace 
was not eager to fight and die in a cause not their own. Attitudes fluctuated with the 
fortunes of war . , . Security and survival, were the dominant motives, not class con¬ 
sciousness’ (op. cit. 48f I of course would say that anti-Roman ft e/mg on the part of the 
masses in general would very often not he able to display itself in rafter/, as it would tend to 
be overborne by other considerations, especially sheer prudence and recognition of the 
futility and even danger of outright opposition to Rome - which might have fearful 
consequences, as the fate of Haliarius in 171 show ed (Livy XLIIJxiii.3-12). The Roman 
siege of Haliartus ended villi massacre, general rnslavrairnt. and the total destruction of 
the city. That was in the tint year ofthe ntt lhe catastrophe at I lahartus would have been a 
most powerful deterrent against actually joining in anti-Roman activity, even for those 
who were most hostile in theu hearts to Roman dominance. Earlier in 171, when the 
news spread throughout Greece of a Macedonian victory in a cavalry engagement with 
the Romans (for which see Livy XLI1.38^61). the inclinations of at ttoAAoi, ol oyXot in 
Greece towards Perseus, iurherto mainly concealed, had burst out like a fire\ according 
to Polybius XXVII.ix, 1, v 1,4. The whole passage (ix-x) is fascinating: Polybius felt that 
Greece had suffered at the hands of the Macedonian kings hut had received real benefits 
from Roman rule (x.3), and he is anxious to exculpate his fallow-countrymen from the 
charge of ingratitude to Rome (Gnien of course at tempts to discount the use by Polybius 
of the terms ot ttoXXoL ol nyXot; hut sec mi.2 and 4 again.) Roman power could indeed 
inspire awe. A leading pro-Roman opposed to an mopient revolt might call attention not 
only to the benefits oi peace but to the vis Romana ; he could warn the young men of the 
danger of opposing Rome and instil fear into them - a* Julius Auspex of the Rcmi does in 
Tacitus’ narrative of the events m Gaul early iu A.D, 70 (Hist. IV. 69). 

In the final struggle against Rome m 146 B . C. in particular w e find great emphasis laid on 
the participation of the lower classes in the anti-Roman movement: in particular, Polybius 
speaks of the crucial meeting of the Achaean League at Corinth in the spring of 146, which 
declared war, as being attended by ‘such a crowd of workmen and artisans [ hpya^rrqpwtKoyv 
*al fiavavcmv ctv6pwn<itv\ as had never assembled before' (XXXVIII xii.5). 
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The first known example of Raman interfeirae with due roj^mtiinanfcfa: riuesnf 
Old Greece is from 196 to 194 c L. when T Qmnc:iu$. ffarTriranus. in Ins ienkmesif Pi 
Thessalian affans after the end of the Second Macedonian W.k „ impact; ptnpnty 
qualifications for rauncilfan (p^.biibiy fed tu rd onesj auri judges and did his best to 
strengthen the oontmlof the dties by G* I iw put* a) 'that part of the citizen population 
to whom it was inofeexpahem to have everything secoie and tranquil' (XXXi V,li,4-6' 
cf. Pint., PhtHW 12-4) - the propernedclass, of coarse. (We arencicold chat FlarnLiwrUS 
imposed outright tthgarrhy by mating on limitation tfle right m attend liie 
Assemblies ) By !97. Livy ceilsn^ir wre generally realised among the Acmlbmaml thru 
allies that the leading men of the ririds were pi'D*Roman and rejoiced jn the pfesejit 
condition of affairs, while die multitude wished fat revolution (XXXV.sxxiv 3). Ac¬ 
cording to Jus:in XXX HI ii.7, Mascdoah received from 1 AcDiilius hdlusc m 36B the 
laws which it st:li uses' (cf Livy XI V.xvsi-, and sxi x-xxx. cup xvm 6: ‘nr imprabtta 
vulgi adsentator aliquajido hbertaten: salubri niodeT.ttione ilium .us licfciqp 
pestilentem traheret'l) After crushing the tomIi Oi the Lea get- amt its .iMiusin 

146 B.C., 1.. Mummius (who hidden tally destroyed Corinth and sold ispvpidaom into 
slavery) is said by Pausanias eg have ‘pur down democracies ,iTid established pmperty 
qualifications for holding offer 1 (VM.xvi 9) Polybius XXX IX, .5 -peak* of the patifetn 
and nomoi given to the Gr^'k dues (in M.v-5 B C„ mut cf. VII! l:n V.iii \ 

have mem oned the later of Q Fabim Maximus to Dyme in Achara, .ilirr .\ kv^uIu- 
tionary our break 'hero lowards the endof the second cnmsry B.C_: this refers twice CO flic 
politeia given to die Achscans by K vrue [SIG '684 - A/J [K jinn 1V-20) Mever- 
theless, vve must utidcrsViud thesriteintfnt of'PEiussmax winch \ In5vejui;t quoted m a vrn 
qualified sense, ss m fly destruction n (danoscnry i> coiicertisfil, far tVitrc ansplt- 
evidence of the continuing existe nce mnsuuuions nominally democratu va 

these cities: see eg. Toufaumakos, op. rt; Mil Sn many ^ irks all over the Greek world a 
system had ah cad y heromr iairiy gen«iaHy ^ct.tblishrd bcfaie chi: Roman ennqu^t 
whereby proposals had to tv approved by sonic body *ii inagistisu:*. evat before tiering 
submitted to tile Council and Assembly: Jones, GCAJ (with 33V n.12), ibS -9 

(with 338 ii 4 6t Thisi pr.wtiee may have ho-n exiemleii knd it will At Iraw have hnn 
encouraged) h\ thr llontuus: >i v il>id. 17u:witli 17^-9 {w r ith .TUk 1 >m.43-fL 

where mosr ot the exampldi. as ft happens, -it- - fn-.«ta Asu 

ThrougboiU the cities ofmahuAnd tv and tlu- Aegean islands, in the early Roman 
period, then is Surprisingly lade in the way of identifiable constitutional change thatwe 
can confidently j( mburc to Jeliber atv acl ie*n on die part of Rome. When, for example, we 
find from a famous m^mpnoii of Messwu of thrl-is: century B.C. (/GV.i. 1433, lines 11, 
38) that some of diuse called v«,\i*irin avid 41 called were outside the 

tribes composing the citizen body, .itid uleferbre cannot have been citizens at all in the 
proper sense, we need not suppose that the ilisfcanchkemcnt of these artisans was due to 
any outside pressure (On this inscription and id 1432, see the exhaustive commentary of 
A. Wilhelm. Lftkunden aus Messeuel in j()Al 37 (1914) 1-119, csp. 5T5, 69-70) 1 
believe that what we see if we take a very bro.:d and general view of the political life of 
these cities Is essentullv ± comiuuirion oi the process - sketched in Vdii above - that had 
already gone quite far uikIce th»’ IMlenuck kings: heliind a usually democratic facade, 
with Coundl and Assembly p issmg decree as :n old times, the real power is in the hands 
of the propertied el-isjr, the common people rrrelysliuW any capacity to assert themselves 
or even to exercise influence. Lhe Hellenistic km a> had mainly been content to leave the 
cities alone, so fang a* they gave no trouble: bus oftevrse the very existence of the kings, 
dominating the Mediterranean Wen hi. was a threat to democracy, which the kings 

at best tolerated, unless exrepthms? cirrum*tsu'CK inside them positively encourage it 
(like Alexander in the act oJ conquering Atia) o: an y rate pretend to favour it or evince 
what could be imerpr^eti - vvithoui arty r^fij jnstifitaiwn - as sympathy towards the lower 
orders (like iVrsrus o: \i\redon, snd Muhridutes VJ t-upator ofPontus). Rome too was 
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quite prepared to tolerate (irrek lirmeiermit; consult ions r»s tong as the Greeks kept quiet; 
but it must soon have become obviotis tha: s?vr ivonld inteivene to protect her 'friends’ 
among the leading citizen* :i they were thre^trued Tiom below — ,s>, needless to say, they 
rarely were now. And this naturally fad to a hsteber concentratir&u of power in the hands 
of the propertied class Aficr i =tf? ft C,, when Hume was very much the mistress of the 
Mediterranean world, we hardly ever hear of any upsurge from below. The most 
remarkable, in Old Greece., was the Athenian revolutionary regime of88-86 B.C., led by 
Athenian and Aristion. w:to n* eourirare depicted as villiibsm tyrants in our surviving 
accounts/’ And this movement could hardly have occurred but for the anti-Roman 
activities ofMithridates of Fosuus in Asia MmGff. svjiiehinsd^ many Greeks hope, vainly 
as it turned out, for an end ro Uorp^n uomin^ucfn The sack of Athens by Sulla and his 
army at the beginning or March 86. whim put an end to the revolutionary movement,** 
must have had a sever^v diwouraging enter on any o:;kt potcsirial ‘trouble-makers’. Yet 
there are indications of another upheaval i! Athens in about A<D 13. A good account of 
this neglected episode nas recently beer, given by llowcrsork, who sums up admirably: 
The leaders were executed; the aifair is described \ ariously hs tvi nvtw, stasis t and seditio. 
These descriptions are perfectly compatible w hen ►*?? anti-Rom, in taction gains the upper 
hand, stasis becomes revolt jd( »»[' b'ls-B, at :07). One wonders what action was taken in 
Thessaly when a man mined I'culms w;i£ bum: to dearij. p?ababh* during the principate 
of Augustus (Flut, Mok 8t5d; and see C P jmir*. PR 404 and n.7), In the Historic 
Augusta ( Attt . Pius 5.5]) there is a bare mention of an alleged r*bs!ilt> in Greece in the reign of 
Pius: see VUIdii above and its n 2 below. 

Some oligarchic nutdirications may have been introduced into the constitution of 
Athens at the very end of the second century IS C. fr&i Bow criHjrfc. AG IT 101-2, esp. 101 
n.3), and it was perhaps this regime which Nu”a restated aitei crushing the revolt of 
88-86, for it is said that he made laws rot Athens that were 'substantially the same as those 
previously established by the Ramans (App.. Muh. 29: see ttawmock, AGW 106n.2). 
There were further constitutional changes at Athens in the hue Republic and early 
Principate (see Gcagaii, AGS;. but a certain demomth is cade was preserved, and the 
Assembly continued to meet and pass Jet nvs until at least the kite Severan period - one of 
the latest known is from * 230; an honorific dccne :n favour ot M. Ulpius Hubiotus 
Leurus (see Vdii above and its n.35f. I lie Au&pflgus. however, had become the main 
political force, and there is no sign during the Principate of.my nval political activity in the 
Assembly, any more than in most other Greek states At Athens, as elsewhere, we find 
much evidence of direct interference by ;be imperial power, through the provincial 
governor or even the emperor himself, yet sometimes w e nn democratic institutions 
still permitted to function. a> when a dcct'ce of f Lidiwn concerning oil production in 
Attica provides that certain breaches of the regulations there Uul down are to be dealt 
with in the first place by trials in the Council it they involve no more than 50 amphorae 
and otherwise in the Assembly (SBC XV I"* - tC IF f lOu - A/J 90, tines 46-9: sec 
Oliver, RP 960-3; Day. BHARD 18^92}? t£ A/J W = IG IP 1103 (perhaps also Had- 
rianic), lines 7-8, providing tor trul by die Ardopagm of offences against certain 
commercial regulations. An interesting specimen ot an imperial directive (whether it is an 
edict or a letter) from die Emperor Marais Aurelius to the city of Athens (to be dated 
between 169 and 176) was published in 1970, with translating and commentary, byj. H. 
Oliver, Marcus Aurelius Aspttu tfCmt andCultural Mm'iV y ;n th Bast ( = Hap., Suppl. 13). 
It has already excited a good dejl or discussion and iehuerprcration. I will only mention 
the improved restorations and translation by C F loth's, m ZPB 8 (1971) 161-83, of the 
largest plaque of the inscription (II - E). dealing mainly w;rh judicial matters, and two 
subsequent articles: by Wynne Williams, in ZPB 17(1975), at 37-56 (cf. JRS 66 [1976] 
78-9), and by Simone Follet. in RiV, tk uhj 53 (I979] 29-43, with a complete text and 
French translation of ire same portion Marcus expresses jus great * concern for the 
reputation of Athens, so that she may recover her iosmer dignity’ (or ‘grandeur’. 
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(refivvnis) A though he feds obliged to allow the sons of freedmen born after their 
fathers’ manumission - not freedmen themselves— to become ordinary councillors (lines 
79-81,97-102)he msrsis that members of the Areopagus must have both parents bom in 
freedom (lines 63-6); and hr crepresses the tend v/ash that it were possible to reinstate the 
‘ancient custom" whereby Aictipagiics ei«i n> have nai only fathers but also grandfathers 
of free birth {lines 57-61) Obsession of this kind with the status of members of the local 
Athenian giu/crnmg class may exdtc «r tk'nssfn: wr.tn its professed object is to enable 
Athens to 'recover bet former of?/^7r?;r3f 

The Athenian eoustjru:ion under the Fornan Frindpate presents many pujrzlpj and 
there are sevet-il questions i ted obliged :c leave nun;, nieu-iy rrfeirmg m the recent 
discussion by G^m (ACS), the useful review of that: work by Picket, in Mtuun 1 25 
(1970) 451o, and ibc me-nograph by Olivet (with mbdificuiaus) mentioned In ihr 
preceding parAgrkpii. It may be dut (ss undoubtedly at Alexandria: <7 f* Jud SB. 153.53-7. 
150.3*4; and see Fraser, PA E 7^8* p,\:ttdps:ion m the ephcibh, available of-rounr only «■ 
the well-to-do, b,4 become an essen*ial quidiln -iMon tor membership ^: the rate^ory ot 
fully privilege^! citizens wh-* ai'WJV wen qualified toe the i ouncil (:iow much til^re 
capable of tirdepeudenr , ; .-fu»n than in the period) .uid perhaps ihr 

pp.64-5 of Oliver's moGogniph). -ind who may (as. tentatively suggested by Gcigan, 
ACS 86-7) have been flic same group those who 4our were purified spesk m the 

Assembly as well az ait red \ts nt?fl votr :n them (cf die treatment of I arsus in 

§ 3ft of this Appendix); the latter group may 1-. tlir same a> rho>r referred to as ot 
cirirXi7<rux<, 01 v ’ in bn- IS o* j letter m Athens nv-m Mjeois sod 

Commodus. now bv>t read as Oliver's inscription no i, pp.85 iT. {rf. rbt hKHk^triacn^ 
in two Ptsidhm tiiies. mentioned ul ^ 3ft below) t here’ may i::w r e b^i a reopeny 
qualification for those fruitied to become coimrilie^s: hut equally ii »uuy haw Kvi flee 
that no quantitative ^saesstneni was necessary, having reg^rci to tb« fact th.n going 
through the ephebia (it teat \v.i* mJtvi ;t nteessary qualifietstion f«f ibe esrre3e ».»* full 
political rights? would be pa-ssthk cviiy fin (he snn> of men of some propet oj. ITierv is 
unfortunately some uuasiuinty ubotn A\ these matters iq-igr.ipfuc n vrs ^ not 
absolutely decisive. .*nd n is hard to sa\ how luiu h of the intriguing c^dyncv prov idcu by 
Lucian (e g m D«vr mm L 14-19; lupp tray- 6.7, 18.26; \ l\ Cdh 22; \ r rr. 

Navi$. 24: Pu u. J /u> 4, !2) wv can treat as aecur-mly rftleetmg eort temper at v rraaiev/ 

In many other Greek tint* sonic of the uid t i.n;:iimit>nai foniii W ere prsrrvcd. avu 
when thev had K miijio an empty shell I he (’ouui.il *>t Cary <tiJ> on Euboea w 7*± actually 
chosen anmully by lot U> late r*> the reign <4, Hadrian: sec /C Xllis.lJ StvrtA + 
surprisingly enough ;u first sight, there \v:*s a! least *»n L ' dungc m u directuMi opposite m 
what wc might Iiave expected: rhe rr-idirional fierousia* consisting oi men ^ lit* 

were elected fox the rcu r-f"then tivps, vems ;ohavc ti insfsnmcd, rqipap-rvlv bv 

at least the inst cemmy ft C., :«in n Coueuil ofuoruol Creek type (^umutimfes MtuaiSy 
called d ^iii'Afr}, coiisisting of men Gened annually, with re-election po^ribU:: see \V 
Kolbc in fC V p 37 (commentary on uos 92-122); K . M I Chrimc*. 

(Manchester. 1949; 138-JS Hut i :hmk Cbrinu s may well be ngh: its the «k-ange 

to Cleomei^s HI. m ft <_ At voiding toFaii&anias IU x; 2. ihefn-ruudiaintuiday 

was the (n-riS/mir \n«Stfi^wiw9iif winirnJM rnAirtiav 

City Assemblies long conunued, but :lv re is no reliable hicTu y evideiuc or genuine 
political activity on shew part during the Frmeipate {as there ror s ouu of thr ritk^ut 
Asia Minor), and ivc.uiy all the hisersptions \vhi»h survu e record honorific decrees \ hi 
latest defuntdy datable detivc from Grcstvtir d;^ia>Lmds known to Swouocb wha.hu 
published t)i* gn^dtischett in 189 m. w :;s the our now svpuhkvhvd as /«.- 

XII.vii.53. from Arcwme on the island of Amoigos. w hich as p.i-_>ed .>n " I I.'rrember 
242, in the reign -m Gordian HI, it* honorific psepkUma of: in: tJfb&j of that ri:y (Swcboda, 
op. cit. 185, '.vrc mistaken m re!erring rbi> deer; 1 ; in Atgiale, anotuctaty oi ArtKirgos}. 1 
know of no deiinitcly dauble latex m^trrwt trom die wir h w Kidi l -nti cdncerut'd 
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here; but there are one or known Greek Assemblies half a century later, 

from Asia Minor (as we shall sseiu § 3ft below) .md Egypt fcf. V ;ii above). 

I must add a word about tne Ha? bans, ;iej £=cu in which city life was slow to develop 
except in a few centre^ Hi ere is a: Las; onr .Macedonia:; community which is proved by a 
very interesting inscription daird as late at. A, D. i*M u? Suw. had m kKKkTj&wt, noXeirai , 
and at least one magistrate (with a rjrlr after, found in M&tdaiuar. cities), a 7 roA*trapxr) 9 , 
but almost certainly no - for ;he Assembly was sunmcncd by the po/rifardi; 

instructions for carrying ou; the decree (the operative part of which begins ran n 
noKftTapxv*' * ai Tois T^\ti7 nc Auev'i'^wv^tV/tJ are given to the ppleitarch\ and he and a 
number of others are listed by name a: ;be cud of the decree; bin there is no sign of a 
Council. The inscrip:son, hrsr published in 1880, was republished in a much improved 
form by A. M. Woodward hyJHS 3d (1913) 337-4*1 no. 17. JJi: has not, I think, been 
republished since.) The community i> not idenrrnahie, but i; may, as suggested by 
Woodward, be Erattyna, perhaps the [dace called Stuyra by Strabo VII.vii.8, p.326. In 
spite of the citizens’ and pdjettArth (pro v ni by lines 2'1-5 icj be TA annual magistrate), I 

am not entirely satisfied that tins community was a proper pinti, •»> assumed by Woodward 
and others (including Rostovt/cff SE11RE 1 -11,631 :i.97f I be alternative is to regard it 
either as a smaller political unit within the tihtiQf (referred to in line 33 in connection with 
an embassy to the provincial governor, to obtain sm authorisation of the decree), as 
believed by Larsen and others (see Prank. JSSAR IV 44 $-4), or as the ethnos itself. As 
Rostovtzeffsays of Macedonia. h I he impression one gains w mat the economic backbone 
of the country continued ro be the native tribes sml the numerous villages, particularly 
the mountain villages, ot peasants -nod shepherds’ (67:h'^(v ; 1,253). 1 wonder if perhaps 
the community on the site of the modern Sandatiski in Hulgsiria, in the valley of the 
Strymon (now the Si nuns), also in Macedonia, was not yet a tub poiis in A.D. 158, the 
date at which Antoninus Pius sent a letter to it. part of which war recently found in an 
inscription, IGBulg. IV,2263 (referred tom Vfaii above and its n.26). It has been assumed 
that Pius was merely authorising an increase in the number of councillors (lines 8-12); but 
may he not have been referring to the cn:.ttKjn of a Council, as part of the formal inception 
of a true polts ? At any rate, the inscription published by Woodward should warn us to be 
prepared for possible venations frosn usual pattern ol polts development, as late as the 
beginning of the Sevcran period tliar is why I have devoted some attention to it. 

In the section of this Appendix dealing wtrii As:a Minor 3/1 below) I shall have 
occasion to refer to a distinction, its the Roman period* between citizens who were 
entitled to participate fully tn the general Assembly ot i diy, and who in at least two cases, 
Pogla and Sillyum in Pisidiu are v ailed {gi, perhaps ol kKK\r)a'tixi' l oms tcctra 

m i ’opltiofitva] at Athens. mentioned above), anil m infenor category who evidently did 
not enjoy full rights in the Assembly, although at a Em rwo PHidian cities they are called 
froXciTat, The existence ot these grades in Azu may hrip u* in understand an inscription of 
the Antonine period from Histria it; rhe Dobnidp, where Aba, an outstanding female 
benefactor of the city (who may remind is ot Meirodom of Sell yum: see the main text of 
III.vi above, just aftet it? n.35, and Hi below), bestows a senes of gifts on various 
different categories ot inhabitants. Councillors, members oi the Gerousia and certain 
other groups head Aba s hst: they received. dnj;inj endi md nuisi also have shared in the 
distribution of wine (oti*>jrvwr«,r) which was to he given to various less dignified 
categories, including 'those m the tribes H£t‘Aa&i who rue organised in groups of fifty 
(7rcprT)KovTapx*xty* hi subsequent Sines of the inscription (37-43) which cannot be 
restored with any confidence there arc reference* Jo 6 firiivc and n* irAi/flo*. The inscrip¬ 
tion was published by Em. Popescu, in Chet a n.s.4 {lyfiO} 27^V%; but it is best read in the 
slightly revised edition bv H. W. Picket. Epigraphica II hxtu: Minores XLI* Leiden, 
1969), no.21, making use of the observations ofj. and L Robert in REG 75 (1962) 190-1, 
no.239. I am inclined to agree with the acute observations of Picket, in his review of 
Duncan-Jones, EREQS. m 49 (1977) 35-03, at pp.62-3, that ‘those organised in 
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phylai in groups of 50’ are perhaps to be identified with the category of privileged citizens 
who have the right to participate fully in the Assembly at Tarsus, at Pogla and Sillyum, 
and possibly at Athens, and who are distinguished, in the two Pisidian cities, from plain 
TToXerm. (Picket goes on to compare the Histrian phylai with the African curiae discussed 
by Duncan-Jones and others.) 

3. Asia Minor 

An episode K>f the very greatest interest to the historian is a revolt which took pi act m 
western Asia Mm: c \*t the very time when u began to pass wilder Roman ink Altai* 11 i . 
the last king of Pergamum. dkdm uv 1S.C., loving hh k'Mgihvm by will i Rome Tlir 
gift was acccpicsi by the I^oman Senate. Ari^fgniais, a basnird son ofKhig If 

claimed to be the heir of Attains, and led a largisscah ivvolc -vhiri\ ^ notcrushed tJttril 
129. This subkes has been much discussed m recent and eery differenr views have 
been put forward concerning the character of the revolt. There i? still no geniTsl 
agreement on hc.^v fhr it should he ctmsiderrd primarily uifu einnu ot the poor, with 
the slaves ind ^ri>. ,* protest against the rxUtin^ order (and wen 'a skive :e\ i alfj. 
how far il was a 1 nationalist* .irn-Ht:iiiai: rising, and wbai pictiso’y was ihe rok "4 
Aristonicus imn^elf I have nothing nw to say on fru subject, the best account Of w ; hk±j 
seems to me the most recent one. rhai of VlaHunir Vavffnck. H Aristonictta of Pergarngm ; 
pretender to the throne or leader of a s\d \r revolt? , sn ^:iVc»h* I * (1975) Hr*-2* V jv rinch , 
who had hmnfelf pn^duced j book oi; die revrd; in Preiich v-e-rly twenty years cashei (La 
Revoke d’ArEtonif<r> t Prague. 1937), yiives, evrdlein rrv.ew ot the whobr in igc c.j 
theories, including those of RdnstT. C>n :t-i Tlionus, Dumout and who 

cannot easily obtain Vavfinek*s article and wish to r a bnet acconni ot dussubjcec wwuld 
perhaps do best to reid Rostovtzeff NHHHH' [L803-Jo. especially StT7-11 (withlEi 132 1- 
8 nn.75-9*1). and Vogt (as cited m :i .H). 3 will only add, tor the specialist, -a very uwfoi 
article by C P. Unirs, '1 hndoro-S P.isparos and the Nikcphona of Pei gamer!, in Chiton 4 
(1974) 183-205, demonstrating that the activities of Diodorus Pamper us of Perga mum 
were associated not (as used to be believed) with the war of Anstoniais be 1 , nlher with 
the Mithndatir wars from the eighties to the sixties fi.C 

I have already referred, in rhe introductory part ol rlns Appendix 2nd ii ir? % 1 la 11 - 
shall revert ut ^ 3 below) to the bodies ut Roman resident in v a nous i jreek ri.d^t-5 It is 
particularly in Asia Minor, and above ail m the province of Asia itself thm wc kntiwoi 
their presence and activities, mainly through mseriptiouv I he nrideticc tor Asia Miii&t + 
and much of the modem literature, is given b\ Msgie. PRAM I 162-3 (With I- 1051—' 
nn.5-13), 234-6 (with It H 12*^30 U n,44;.uui sw II 161.W6 fora Ihtnf 
some fortv nuts ui Asia Minor where /idfliiiKrMa*** were known down tp 

1950. Among much funher mformanoti that has cuine ui UgiH *uuc Magie wrote h a 
decree ofC'hios referring to ot 7 rnp*TTUtTipniH*r*\ 'Vfupjtiw rlsnc 20), to be tiiud hardly ..tier 
than 188 U C. (or just afterw ards)* and thus much earlier than of Magic's examples.; 
see Th. Ch. Sankakes, ‘t'k c v Xup irap€vrtM)povm< . »n Vw*ca VisoiKr* (1973} 

14-27* with text p. 19; Ronald Mellor, H*a F Ptiiu7) 77*c Worship of *h* Goddess R oitu-f art ihe 
Greek world ( - Hypomnemata 42, Gottingen* P)75) l>i* the diu . et. also f and L 
Robert, in REG 7* (1%5) Lkwno.305 (the decree Mnit daieTd'aprcs la |saiKd F Apaniee r >: 
F. W. Walbank* inJJ2S 53G963- 3: W. G. Forrest. nredmSriGXVl ASfi as.advocating a 
late-third-century date. 

A. ifffAymVi-PMfMi 

Here we have to take account above all of the Lex Pompeia , known mainly from Pliny s 
correspondence with Trajan in f. 110-12 (Pliny* Hp. X.79.1,4; 112.1; 114.1-3; 115; cf.Dio 
Cass. XXXVII.xx.2)* which was still in force in the early second century, as slightly 
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by Augustus. T hi: Pvmpviri embodied :hr Ectrlrmem effected by Pompcy in 

64-3 li C jiitirr his victory over Msthndjues of Pomit^, (Fur its nature, see Sherwin- 
Wlme. LPKiWx 7 Hi, lli 72L 72-1-5, jours, CFMP- 156*2.) Tor our present purposes, 
trier J3 ao>t important two visions ut the law Pomprid wen ;hat then 1 was to be a minimum 
agi! ob 30 for tidkiiftg a magistracy or becoming a councillor; that councillors were to 
.iriik- v rim status by beuig enrolled by offietilf# whom Fine, calls Misores (the actual title 
::: ( -reek w as :iMTr r «0i slid that rates mns: automatically be enrolled, although 

eligibility ws> mu eontmeri to them. Atigitetuf reduced the age for certain minor 
Hiagtftraciitt to 32, Pliny irpc-rt> til Trajan a local opinion. which he seems to share (it 
tflus: have been rhe opinion-of the lading families, with whois: he would associate), that 
it was ’necessary’ to continue a practice :hat had gtmvri up. of enrolling some young men 
aged between 23. ana 30 as umncilices, ever, though chry had hold no magistracy. And he 
adds a remark csfgtr.it int erest, giving rhe reason to: this opihtUEt: that it is ‘much better to 
choose the sons nfmembers of the upper classes for rh- Cor.mil rather than men from the 
lower orders' (hausswmrH liberty fplib**, Lr X .79,5). From this statement 

thriv e*>ndinevitably 1 follow 1 : (1; rhe voting men whom ir was considered desirable 
to enrol as councillors wen? already member* ofwh»t we may now begin to call ‘curial 
tannhes* 'those which had members serving on the Council): (2) but these young men 
were reluctant to rill one oi the magistracies which would jiuoinancally have led to a seat 
on Lite Council- surely because of the expense m Waved; And (3) there were men of 
sufficient means outside the circle of curial families who could have filled a magistracy 
and thereby qualified themselves fur a sent or the (lounei!, had the local curial families not 
objected to this broadening of trim circle (Trajan, incidentally, told Pliny that no one 
under JO ought to become a member of i \*\a) Couunh except through holding a 
magistracy.} In r his cm men ion I must mention another letter of Pliny's, referring to 
the issue of invitations for certain enimamniems to Tht w hoJet Itumcil and even no small 
number from the lower classes' itvhitK baki; Mque erinm i piduttw c* tguum numerum): here 
again we sec the emergence of a group of families or curia! sriuus, distinguished from rhe 
plebs (Ep X I l(i. 1} - an early stage in rhe development of a fundamental division soon ro 
be given eomtirutiona! rtviignition m various w.-ws tax VIII i-n above). 

Th ere is no proof of a property qualinraiionfbi councillors (or magistrates) in the Z.ca 
Pottipna, hut some would inter the existence id one from Phny, Zip X. 110.2; cf. 58.5 and 
I <0/2 (see Sber win-White. LF720) 

The itmvn> (rwn>m<) charged with the Usk ot enrolling the \ ouncillors of the cities of 
Hithvnu and Pomus (Pliny. Ep X 79.3; I i2.1.2; 1M I) are oftiduk who do not seem to 
have turned up yet elsewhere in Avia Minor. except a> nguru* at Aphrodisias and 
Pergamum and as jjtnuvyftot&n at Ancvra (sro section B below), We find rtfLijrai in 
Bithynia, at Pru&i (LB/W 1111). Pnisias adliyidim: (SEC XIV 773.13 14 and 774.8; 
IGRR Ill.f/L 13. 64_6 h 66,7; BCH 25 [ pSjl] 61-5 no 2537 10), 1 ha (BCH 25 [1901] 54-5 
no PW.ot. itnd a it* >rAo/yprt <£*m? at Nieaea (/C7ff R 111 l >97. ■ 1, ot ,\,j) 288-9, as restored by 
I . Robert in ZfCZZ32| 192SJ 41tM!). 

Ai> always, we must be prepared to rind exceptional procedures on occasion, as when 
I raj an allowed Prusa to elect no fewer than 100 councillors, evidently in the Assembly 
(PioChrys XI V 3,7,9-10}. 

We know of no spet ial rules m ihe Lrx /\>mpc:a regarding rlu Assemblies or the courts 
of the < ireek situs. And this subject ran be treated for Asia Minor as a whole under B 
below, where I shall also occasionally deal with matters that affect the whole area, such as 
obtaining the provincial governor s authorisation of certain decrees, and his power to 
suspend Assemblies. 


B, The rest of Asia Minor 

As early as Cicero's speech for Flaccus in 59 B .C. it seems that the Councils of some 
Greek cities in the province of Asia were already permanent bodies, the members of 
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which wca - enrolled for life: Cicero smiafy speaks only of Tcmnus, in rhe Hermus 
valley, but the form of words he uses may imggesi that ihe kind of Council he had in mind 
was not limited ro rhit rhy [Pet Pictet;. 42o) Jotitra goes too far, however, when he 
generalise' ftw t.bss period from Irmnux to 'the Asintic cities' collectively (CHRP 2 61); 
and he himself rraiisfcs the Council of sonir hlvr cities’, in particular Rhodes and its 
former dependency Stratum™ in C,iria. Silaft My las a, long continued to change 

periodically those nr Rhodes and S;r;tto:iiceA every eix months. For the evidence, it will 
be sufficient to refer, tot Rhodes :uiri 5trr.ioTiicea F to Magie, RRAM 11.834 n.18; for 
Mylasa, see LBZ W 4f>tu i((7 /12 (1888) 2f L I no. 7,1 know of no literary evidence for such a 
system, except perivp* D:o C; u yi XX XlV.J>4-6 r from which it appears that the prytaneh 
at Tarsus in. Dio's day served for inonthflonly. 

The evidence for the grow rh in Asia Minor of a Vaim! order’ (which by at least the early 
third century w?.s subseanriidiy a curial I'lmy. see ViU.ii above), is almost purely epi- 
graphic, apart from Phnvh cotrespondrlire with I rajan concerning Jlithynia-Pontus, 
noticed in A joovl-. "I"h? itperipriouS coiK emed larriy enable us to generalise, even for a 
particular area, and 1 ^hal! make no attempt to summarise them here. Perhaps it will be 
sufficient if I si-Itc; one batch of ;n 3 crip:ilftv$ rVom I.ycia, which show that during the 
second century the common toIV. rtij^r/r.u, were a recognisably distinct category from 
the povkcvT'tt {» at Sidymn, A T) 185-92: TAM 1M76 = IGRR III.597-8, with TAM 

II. 175), or tiiaii; $ at (IGRR 111.492). donb dess the same as ol TrevraKdcrioL at 

nearby TmucftPus Minor whe, tcarivc 10 ctenarii eaiii at a distribution when the A^orat 
get only 2 denarii each {BCff 24 | I900J 338-41 no. 1.25-7). At Xanthus we encounter 
claims to drsoetll from a father, gnmdfarbcr and other ancestors who arc described as 
povkevrai ( TAM 11305 and JOi — 1<*RR 111.636. TAM 11.308 refers to a father who was 
PQvk€vrf)s at Phi an too) h seem* to be die "atue category, of councillors, which is 
referred to at Hubou us tht raft c of the the city (ZGZ?J? III.464), at Balbura 

as ra(is h 7 Tp*iyreu*wu or ol rr#*«r<.i « H Ku) {CIG III 4 J80e,0 at Phasehs as ro irpttfrov 

Tctyfux ttjv TToAtr^K ( i71AZ li. 12f*2; and 12f4J — R jRR III 764). At Xanthus, too, an athlete 
who is being honoured m 7VUVZ H r .Vi! — IGRR lll.fOJ is described in lines 3-7 as the son 
of an avfi/WK «r^'T7/gov /InuXci'mir wAfrraiw fifjjxowiTg' p£v fiio rv, ^ovkfvriifa? f* 

iraaa*; (cf. Jones, GCAJ 180. with 342 n.47). And ;n other parts of Asia Minor we 
discover references to a curial order, .is at IuMpa m Cilii ia in the 170s (IGRR III.833 b.4-5: 
/3 ouA€i>ti[kM v myg«:cf a. 2 : i nrypurkK IjSotpXevrtKovJ). Sometimes we find men boast¬ 
ing of descent troni anemic ir* who were not merely councillors but magistrates (sec 
Jones, GCAJ 175). 

Outside Bithynia-Pontus (w A above) evidence does not seem to have come to light 
of Councils bang enrolled by the Greek equivalent of Roman censores, except at Ancyra 
in Galatia, where rhe oBidak cotnxmcd wrr called ^^vAcypd^ot (AE[I937] 89; IGRR 

III. 206, and 179 = O CIS TL>19), and at :\vo cities hi rhe province of Asia, where (as in 
Bithynia-Pontus) they are n/n/mi: Aphrodisias {REG 19 [1906] 274-6 no. 169.2: rov 
retfii jtov) and Pcrganium ;/(*RR IV 445-6; Ath Mtti 32 [ 1907] 329 no.60). Elsewhere 
they probably came to be elected more and more generally by the Council itself, by 
co-optation (ct § \ ahux on Sicily), The statenumi bv Hadrian, in a much-quoted letter 
of A.D. 129 to Epht'sus, asking it to elect his protege L. Erastus as a councillor, is 
sometimts taken to provide evidence of popular election there, because when the 
emperor primuses to pay the tee required tfom a new councillor on election ho says he 
will pay it [rr)s dp*a(Jp€fria '9 :l ivtK<z iSlG Ti 8;i8 - A/I 85, line 14). However, since the 
letter is addressed not to the 1 Vmos of Ephesus but to the magistrates and Council only 
(line 5), I would infer that there was no real participation by the Assembly in the election. 
Nowhere, as far as I am aware, do wr hear ot a property qualification for membership of a 
Council; but. especially as being a magistrate and councillor came more and more to 
involve the expenditure ot money, the nan-propertied were automatically excluded in 
practice (d VUI.i-ii above! 
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h would. i thipjc, ne universally agreed that ptacriaxi oi councillors and of magistrates 
from feeJow had ceaHxl everywhere, or virtually everywhere, before the end of the 
second century, and that rfcosp Councils wnseh -Vcrc not enrolled by ‘censors’ appointed 
their own members by co-optation Where rhtr Assembly yvps i:i T it is merely to ratify a 
f Jif 1 would thus explain the inscription from Smyrna, apparently of the early 

third ci’ntiirjf, 'Whicr; tc'vTii to the election qi a principal rutti*** rand his (six) colleagues 

Karri ri;>' nn, v ijw uvUmv (CIG 11.3*62, Sines I6-S9). 

Fo! admission to iht Assmsbly. st least as a full member, Property qualifications were 
evidently sometimes impost;*.? in one way or aunrhci !he example most frequently 
quoted is I irsus, wnere a fee of 500 drachmae was exacted *- too targe, according to Dio 
Chrysostom (X.X XIV .21-3]'. tor the linen-workers who formed a substantial section of 
the lower * Issues otn tumameri Dio puts :s) 'as iiwctv outside the constitution’ {ounrep 
rrf< ^ 3(). being regarded a* foreigner > (&jKei***76v dXAorptot, § 22) and 

sutrering some form oi dripiV# (§ 31). which apparently did not extend to dyers, shoe- 
matter.? or carpenters as >uch 231. From the way Did speak;' (5 21), it seems that the 
hum-workers were permitted to be presesu at the Assembly we must surely suppose, 
however. ihst . ?s non-citizens. 'hey r&uld :ic»rbei speak net vote there. In two cities of 
Pisadia, name?} 1 Pogla (A/J 132 *=■ IGRR. TIL4Q9J and Sillyum, men known as 
ixKS.7i'jta*jrtd arc distinguished horn oidewry :rr>weimi (as well a* from povkevrai), and at 
Silly in n they receive far larger sums rhati under the foundation of Menodora 

*RR Ilf lyjn ; ± ct_ h(>2) Presumably the»’tikias referred rci as :ro A troy pa <£kh in inscrip¬ 
tions had the duty or keeping the necessary registers (for examples, see Magic, RRAM 
II. lrkU n 2fi} Hen ugan; (ct. rise j*Grnori> h [i 2 of this Appendix dealing with Athens 
and Hi&tria} we h ive examples ot nie di virion oi the permanent residents in a Greek city 
into graded categories, wsiJi only i limited number entitled to exercise even the right of 
participating fully in die general Assembly. 

Sometimes w e find decrees psssft! not only by a Council -md Assembly but also by the 
body nt resident Homan atisrns. Ar Phrygian Apamea tin the province of Asia), for 
example, a number ijf nonnirtry decrees open with the words 1 ^ fkrvkT) koCl 6 Kcuoi 
Knrtnt«nn*7fc ’pfuuaJot l Tf.*urj*rttv {IGRR IV.7?9 m 78S-91. 793-4); in one case the 

Words rttuwqiiw*eKKMtn-^j< arc added (id, ?91 .b-6b In other cities too we find6 

Aijpw joined with *>i ir/xry/iarewMti'oi i\ufun*,i , e £ at A&us f 1GRR IV.248), Cibyra (id. 
903 S . 11 ! 3. 9! fr- 19 h sfsd elsew here. 

The Assembly hud ceased by at jiiy tan* the middle of rhe second century to have any 
political importance- I: is now coi*vokrd and ptrafrfed c*\\ j bv magistrates without 
whose con scan n«nlung can be proposed ,wd whe- usually appear as the authors of 
motions, with some such phrase ,is (or in 7^01^11, and with the 

ameurrence of the Council I ijgrcc wu!i Isidore levy »h.it s\ c have to recognise TefTface- 
niem dr la notiiii; desdroits dii|>tuplr L’affaiblis^rmcnt. de 1’ecclesia, ou plutot 

>011 annihilation, tel csi, a fepoque Antonin?, k- phenoun ne capital de la vie constitution- 
mile de la Cite ^reCquc. L’assemblee popuE.djv est non sculcment impuissante, mais 
nbiignce a 1 impiussancc. clevant Li'S nsurpati*ms de tout genre qui achevcnt de la 
depou:Her d-VMAM 1 2hS, couch i \dug the Hst acciuiut I hai v found of the degenera¬ 
tion c>t the Assemblies ot the I Jrcek arks of A >m, find 3 JJ-liji. 

I would also draw atteuriou to excellent passage in Jones, GCAJ 179 (cf. 340-1 n.44, 

containing niueh interesting rvuiener) 

Under the Principle the formal mover of a decree, if put on record at all, is almost invariably a 
magistrate or group of magistrates, and private members of the Council are stated merely to 
‘introduce the proposal’ and to ‘request a vote' on it, processes which were apparently pre¬ 
liminary to the formal motion: in a number of cases the introducer and his seconder, if he may be 
so called, are alone recorded, bur in these it is probably assumed that the magistrates moved. 
Decrees of the people moved by private persons arc recorded only at Athens and Delphi, both free 
cities . . . The evidence thus points strongly to the conclusion that it was the universal practice. 
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outside a few free cities where democratic tradition was strong, that magistrates should propose 
decrees, and that private members of the Council should confine themselves to introducing 
proposals. This uniformity of practice, however, hardly justifies the assumption that magistrates 
alone had the right of moving decrees. 

Isidore I ev y. writing m IS95, could Find no ring!* example in the second century of 
that hallmark of activity initialed in the Assembly itself: an amendment of a decree 
(EVMAM 1.21 J). ami I know of no evidence disco^red since Levy’s time. 

I think it would be sath ro say that by the third century, even when decrees still use 
traditional formulae like £*"£*'*■ rrtt xat r6* the Assembly of no Greek city 

should be regarded as having played any greater pari than merely assenting by acclama¬ 
tion to decisions take n by the magistrates .*nd/or the Council, From about the middle of 
the second century onwards, inscriptions recording decisions in which an Assembly 
participates will sometimes use a word signify mg merely ‘acclamation’: c.g ^Trctfw^trai/ 
(Tyre), kpi^ntv {Clulcis). f^/Vmovo', and cf OGIB 315 (= A/J 133), an inscription of 
about A.D 210 from Mybsa m Car:*, whnv in Hue 53 we find the corresponding Latin 
term *succlam(atum) c>t In the long senes of inscriptions from Rhodiapolis in Lym, 
recording the munificence of Opranuos. wc find c.g, ^ KparuTT«7}» rov 0oiAtj 

^rrc/So^raro to tfmdi'ruo ( 1AM 11.905. ^ 45, XII B.3-5 [— III.739]); 

cf. 67 Ttf3mn*n (in the singular and plura!) ir» c/, ibtd .^16, IV G. 13; § 43, XII A. 2. And see 
Jean Colin, op til [in V iu n 41 below) 112-16, for *Ies divers vocables grecs dc 
P ^tti/SotjoW For a long Irir of suuifcr exprtusriujis in Latin, see W. Liebenairi, 
Stadtevenvaltutig tm tinni*t tim Kairttreuhe { L cipzig \ ‘-*00) 248 n. 1. 

And in the very latest record of a decree o! a (ireek Asseushly thai I ha **' been able to 
discover (with the possible exception of :be one iron; Oxythysichus, sn POxy, 1.41* 
quoted in V r .iii above), from Anrirwh in jhsidia. we again bail* wniten in = aim in die 
middle of a Greek nsscriprion (unlorsunaieiy very friignitnitary), the vviird^SucLuifuun. i 
[est] f (fr. i,5) This inscription must record a decree i>t the A^cmblv. sina? il aloi«»&T 
certainly refers to a (fr i 11), entered m the Mmures {hnvtn njinTKt*, rr t\ 12‘, 

with a copy deposited hi the archives fl&vbtypttAovavftKCtttim*, it. LL1), and m fr . i2 
wehave[iclcri F: and in tr. 1.11 [ rjFji;3raj\Tj<rM<i Ardeisoiu w ho published 

the inscription mJRs 3 (1913) 3*vL7, no 11, takes the jpp,'iiraiiceot die w'Ord | i. ]a£crap^ 
in fr. h.3 as an indication of a date ‘not much earlier about AD. 7‘>5’ > I riiinl. we can 

indeed date the document during the I etrarchy. m the years iollowiug March 293. (I o at 
my knowledgeot fhisnssiription to Barbara i evick, whose murt^t uiPisidian Antioch - 
well shown iu her book. Ki'WJtt in SViifum* Aji.-i Minot. .) 

Evidently in some cases it was essential tot i city to have a decree of Tt? taoditu 
Assembly ran Med by the provincial gewernor J. H. Oliver. 1 1 he frimiim g oi'i-rAors 
permission for a decree of the polls’, in PItip 23 il954) lus (lifi'usiiii! tills question . 

citing six decrees (four from Ephesus a.id um each from Snlyma aiui Smymsj which b^i 
on this question; ct Mag-e. RRAM 1.641-2; II IVri *j.29, 1S0& n.3? Among other 
decrees, I would add the one published by Wt>odwurd m l 1 - 1 13. thscussud near die end i»f^3 
above. Plutarch, in a passage I have quoted in V.iii above, deplored the practice of 
referring to the governor even minor matters, for which rhe governor's appeal wis 
clearly not a constitutional necessity: he points out dnt t:ns obiigfs she govenij'rs to 
become the Sco^rtH-tti of the cities beyond the degnv they themselves dr.sue. 

Revolutionary activity, of course, was almost iiictmecivilMe-it could aawm> dunce of 
success, and I do not even know” ot any surviving evidence tnat ’t was attenlpted, 
although we d(i occasionally hear of loo J riotx. as in Dio C hiysostoof s Bithynist V, iii 

above), and of an occasional unexpJaineil outbreak uf vioCence, ns whon Petiacus 
burnt alive in Thessaly (stv$ 2above). Aiiinscrtj'rion hkt ;hit ol C'-ibyta inhMiour otQ 
Veranius Phihgrus {mentioned m V iii above), with i:s nuvteruHU reh?rcnn' to Ac* 
suppression of a very harm mi 'conspuacy T s may or may not betoken rretc wifecrHUent;in 
the part of the non-privileged; if may equally well refer to some fictional struggle 
involving mainly the interests of a dissatisfied dement among the k cal propertied clas^ 
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4, Cyprus 

Cyprus was first annexed by Rome in 58 B.C. and attached to the province of Cilicia. 
(The letters written by Cicero during his governorship of the joint province in 51*50 
B.C., some of which relate to Cyprus, are among our most informative sources for 
Roman provincial administration during the late Republic.) From 48 onwards Cyprus 
was put under client rulers of the Ptolemaic royal house, but after Actium it was again 
annexed, and it was made a province on its own in 22 B.C. (Dio Cass. LIILxii.7; 
LlV.iv. 1) or perhaps rather 23 B.C. (see Shclagh Jameson, '22 or 23?' in Historia 18 [t%9] 
204-29, at p.227). 

1 know of only two clear pieces of evidence about innovations m the constitution of 
any Cypriot dry which can with confidence be attributed to Roman influence. Both 
are inscriptions referring to men who had occupied the position of (censor, efi 

§ 3A above). One, from Cyprian Salamis, of the reign of Nero, describes its honorand 
as rt/iTjr€vo-a[s]: see T. B. Mitford and I. K. Nicotaou, Sa!amis, Vol.6: The Greek and 
Latin Inscriptionsfrom Salamis (Nicosia, 1974), 24-6, no. 11, line 5. In the other inscription, 
from Soli, also of the first century, the honorand is described as rt^reixm?, 
/3ovAV[*Qrra]Ae£«s: sccT. B. Mitford, in BSA 42 (1947) 201-6 no. 1, lines 9-10 (rather than 
IGRR III.930). 

It seems to me quite possible that ir was Augustus who provided for the enrolment of 
councillors in Cyprian cities by an official corresponding to the Roman censor . This 
innovation cannot be dated, but it may conceivably be connected with the sending to 
Cyprus by Augustus, for a second and extraordinary proconsulship (probably m the last 
two decades B.C.) of P. Paquius Scaeva, ‘procos. iterum extra sortem aucroritate Aug. 
Cacsaris et s.c, missus ad componcndum statum in reliquum provinciae CypiT (ILS 915 
= CIL IX . 2845). 


5. Cyrenaica (and Crete} 

I have already mentioned (in V in abovv. and sate its kM) the eery interesting constitution 
dictated to Cyrcne by Ptolemy I, probably in 322/1 R C. For the subsequent very 
chequered history or CyrenauM down to us organisation as a Roman province I will 
merely refer to Jones. ChUP- 35<>-60, with 4 4 tm, (This part of CERP 1 was 

revised with the help of joyre M, Reynolds.) Before Rome took over there w as evidently 
a good deal of interference bv the Ptokmmc rulers (see id 3SB, with 497 n. 13; add Jean 
Machu, in RH 205 [ 1951J 4 1-55). Although bequeathed to Rome by the will of Ptolemy 
Apion (a bastard son of Ptolemy Vlfi huergctles II). who dud in % B.C., Cyrenaica was 
nor organised as a Roman province mini at least 7V?4 and perhaps even later (see the 
works cited in Jones, CERP* 497 n 12, roiif.rasE W, V. Harris. War and Imperialism in 
Republican Rome 327-70 ii C { 1979) ! 34.267) A fret further changes, it finally became 
part of the province of Crete *nd Cvrmah a ihtdct Augustus 

There is hardly any evidence 101 psdhkil condition* it:, the tides, apart from a brief 
statement by Strabo, preserved by Josephus r \f XIV 114-15), to the effect that Cyrenc 
itself contained four categories of inhabitants; tsitisters. tanners (ytwpyot)metics and 
Jews (a privileged class of meticgjf 15 From this we car inter that m the early years of the 
first century the old native mtu! population did not enjov the nrf/enship of Cyrenc (and 
see Rostovtzeff, SLURP 1 1.3* ip). I myself do not bduve that it had ever done so, as I 
cannot accept the theory tna: the of Hrfrs IV 16S 3 were native Libyans, in spite 

of the advocacy of this theory by such sriioia;* ,-*s A 3 l M Jones ( CERP 2 351, 359; ef 
497 n.13 ad fin.), Busoiu and See the disnivsvn bv F Chamoux, Cyrene sous la 

monarchic des Battiadrs (Pari*, 1955) 221-4* and ihe interesting suggestions made more 
recently by L. H. Jeffery. ‘ lhe pa*: erf the first settlers at Cyienr, in Historia 10 (1961) 
139-47, at 142-4. 
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There are a few scraps ufinfbrnuuDa from inscriptions found on the sites of other cities 
in Cyrenaica. fit SEG XVIII. 772, a progeny decree of 350-320 B.C. from Euhesperides, 
we find the EphGrs said Ccromcs introducing a proposal to the Council, evidently the 
ruling body, for she decree opens with me vvotii; isoptov Kot't yepovreov en-ayovr o>y, 
rat (token t and :here -s no sign of a genera- Assembly. Similarly, we have a recently 
published decree, almost certainly of the second or the fairly early first century B.C., 
from the modern Tran (Tauchdra or ’True heir a, known in the Ptolemaic period as 
Arsinoe), which wns passed by the Guimites and Council (there being 109 votes in 
favour), with a mention of ether inagistnites (Hphore Tamiai) but not of an Assembly: 
see Joyce M. Reynolds, A rivis decw from Toe .ra in Cyrenaica’, in Arch . Class. 25/26 
(1973/74) 622-JCfc ef. L. MormL Lb: dcexcro di Arsinoe in Cirenaicah in RF 104 (1976) 
385-98, esp. 589 (or; mUtftv ni line 13). 1 vnviki draw attention to lines 11-14 of the Tocra 
inscription, rue honorand fo; the Way he had conducted himself iron ros 

o X A<k [k]u< .Hid the word* t n n&s* ayA-oe ^rr}piav in lines 53-4: here we find 

a non-peiorative use of the ten:* »x\** (in the plura.' because, presumably, the man’s 
generosity had not bevrt confined to T icra] k which occurs also in some village inscriptions 
of Asia Minor and Sy rial see IV.ii .above and Its >5 below. Even if, with Morctti, we 
keep ffoAirts in line 13 (as I think \w probably Ehbiik!), and still more if, with Reynolds, 
we emend to rroki :u>. we shall bf justified in finding in Cyrenaica, as in other areas, a 
privileged class of full arizing. contrasted with- a number of others (the oxAot) who 

had no political right*. or only very limited ours 

In the period of Roman ride one f«imou> series of dot uments stands out: the inscription 
recording five edicts or Auguste^ Hailin' from 7/6 to 4 B.C.: E/J'311 - FIR A* I no.68 — 
SEC IX.8; efi XJV.8B8; XVI .366: XVHL728: an d iee esp. F. Do Visscher, Lcs edits d r 
Auguste dthou' nt' k Cy*hte {Louvain* 1949); ef. the long review by L. Wenger, in Z5S, 
Rom. Abi.. 6? 425-36: iml De Visstht-r's liter article, 'La justice romaine en 

Cvrenaiqueh in RIO.\* 11 {19*>4) 52-1-33; aLsoJolowir* and Nicholas, HISRL * 714. For 
our present purposes it is the first md finuih of diese edicts which are relevant. Both 
demonstrate the parrieipauon of residem Honians in lawsuits at Cyrene. The first shows 
that when Roman judges hud been chosen, ihey had been taken only from Romans with a 
census of.it least 2,50o rfeiuru. <-t whom there were 115 in Cyrenaica in 7/6 B.C. The 
same edict also atforiU evidence of coinplainfs by the local Greeks of unjust behaviour on 
the part of Roman judges Augusreo gives to Gvceks accused on capital charges the right 
to choose whether ru be tried by Roman judges or bv an equal number (twenty-five each) 
of Romans and Greeks, hath Romans and Greek * to W drawn from those with a census of 
at least 7.500 den.mi, or, if there are too Kw men with such a qualification, then at least 
half that figure. 1 he fourth edict knives it to the provincial governor to decide whether to 
take capital cases himself or to hu\ r then; :nsd specified in the first edict, and adds that 
in non-capital cases the judges uc to lx Greeks unics* a defendant or accused prefers to 
have Romaic, ii omit some minoi provision*.; 

* ★ ★ ★ ★ i 

l do nor propose to treat Crete separately. However, there is one passage of exceptional 
interest which we cannot afford to miss: Strabo X.iv.22, p.484. At the end of his very 
muddled and inadequate account of Cretan institutions, derived mainly from Ephorus 
(and therefore very much out of date), Strabo adds that not many of these I'ojwjm still 
exist, but that Crete is 'mainly administered by the Siara-y^ara of the Romans, as happens 
in the other provinces'! (It is with this text that Swoboda, GV 176, opens the ninth 
chapter of his book on the decrees of Greek Assemblies: 'Veranderungen unter deni 
Einflusse der Rdmerh) 


6. Massalia 

Of Massalia it is only necessary for me to say that the famous ‘aristocratic’ constitution, as 
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we know it from the early Principate, was not a product of Roman influence but an 
indigenous growth, 11 In the time of Aristotle, who wrote a Constitution of Mass alia (see his 
fr. 549), it was not a democracy: two passages in the Politics,, taken together, show that an 
extreme oligarchy had merely become more moderate (V.6, 1305 b 2-!Q; VI.7, 1321*26- 
31). By 197B.C., as we know from an inscription of Lampsacus of that date ( SIG* 11.591, 
lines 43-5, 47-9), the directing body at Massalia was already the Council of Six Hundred 
described by Strabo (IV.i.5, p.179, very probably from Poseidonius) as consisting of 
Ttfiovxoi* who sat for life*- and were presumably appointed by co-optation, as we hear of 
no general Assembly at Massalia, and two passages in Cicero, De republica , quoted below, 
would seem to exclude its existence. This constitution was much admired by Strabo; and 
several Roman writers, including Cicero (Pro Place, 63), Livy, Valerius Maximus 
(H.vi.7) and Silius Italicus, speak well of it, using terms like gra vitas and disciptina. 
However, Cicero in the De republica, although prepared to say that Rome's ‘clients' the 
Massiliots + per delectos et prinetpes cives summa iustitia reguntur\ yet admits that ‘incst 
tamen in ea condicione populi similitudo quaedam servitutis 1 (1.27/43); and a little later he 
compares this ‘paucorum et principum administrate’ with the rule of the Thirty at 
Athens (28/44)! 

By the second half of the second century of the Christian era, the constitution of 
Massalia (now Massilia) had evidently become thoroughly romanised, with ‘dccuriones' 
and the usual Roman municipal magistrates (duumviri etc.). 12 


7 , Mrsaj atatraa and beyond 

We have only a few scraps ot information about the constitutions and political life of the 
various Greek cities of Mesopotamia and farther easi. The most easterly of all these cities 
about whose internal political affairs we have any evidence that is relevant for our present 
purposes is Seleuceia on the 1 igri>, an exceptionally large town w ith a population put by 
Pliny the Elder at 60O.<)0U f_\7i VL122. on what authority we do not know) and believed 
by Strabo to be comparable with that of Alexandria and rather larger than that of Antioch 
(X VLii.5, p.750). Seleuceia was for a tune the main Seleund capital. It must have been a 
flourishing city in the late third century LJ.C. if it is true that Hermeias, the chief 
administrator of Antinehus III, could impose on it a tine ot a thousand talents (reduced by 
the king to 150 talents} for having taken m the rc?oh of Melon in 222-220 B.C. 
(Polyb. V,54.10-11). From jusi after the middle of the second century B.C. Seleuceia was 
nearly always within the Parthian rather than the Seleucid or Roman sphere of domi¬ 
nance, but was evidently allowed a considerable measure of independence and self- 
government. We hear of its being under a tyrant, Hitncniw. probably in the I20s B.C. 
(Poseidonius, FCrH 8/ F 13), According to Plutarch, writing of Crassus’ campaign 
against the Parthians in 54-3. Vleucom had always been ill-disposed towards the 
Parthians (Crass, 17.8j, 

In relation to the year A.D. 36 Tacitus speaks of faction at Seleuceia between the 
common people (the populus or plebs) and the three hundred members of the Council, 
described enigmatically as ‘chosen for their wealth or their wisdom to be a Senate* (opibus 
aut sapientia delecti ut senatus), a form of words which may indicate that the members of the 
Council sat for life. Factious disorder was particularly likely to occur in this city, because 
either party in a stasis might call in the Parthians, as Tacitus notes in the same passage 
(Ann. Vl.xiii. 1-3,5). Before 36 the Parthian King Artabanus III had put the commons 
under the primores (presumably the Council of300); in that year the situation w as reversed 
by the pretender Tiridatcs, who had the backing of the Emperor Tiberius and was 
welcomed by the populace of Seleuceia but soon fled back to Roman Syria. Artabanus' 
successor Vardanes reduced Seleuceia in 42 (Ann. XI.viii.4 to ix.6), and that may well 
have been the end of popular government in Seleuceia - brought about not by the 
Romans, be it noted, bui by the Parthians. Seleuceia now became increasingly orientalised, 
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and we hear no more of it except in connection with Rome's Parthian wars: it was briefly 
taken over by the Romans at the end of Trajan’s reign, and sacked and partly destroyed by 
Verus' general Avidius Cassius in 165 (see Magie, 11.1531 n.5). Dio Cassius in 

two passages in his narrative of the campaign of Crassus in 54-53 stresses the Hellenic 
character of Seleuceia (XL.xvi.3; xx.3), and in the first of these he speaks of the city as an 
existing polis still thoroughly Hellenic in his own day (ttAc Iotqv to EU t}vikqv kccI mn 
exovaa); but this statement may have little foundation - there is certainly no evidence that 
Dio himself was ever in or even near Mesopotamia (see Millar, SCO 13-27). 

For the history of the city, sec OCD 2 971 (with bibliography); add M. Streckin RE* ILi 
(1921) 1149-84. 

*■*■*★■*■* 

Another Mesopotamian city about which a good deal is known is Edcssa (the modern 
Urfa m Turkey, not far from the Syrian border), which is always known by that name 
rather than the one given to it as a Seleucid foundation: Antioch by Callirhoe. The most 
recent book is by J. B. Segal, Edessa. ‘The Blessed City* (1970). See also E. Meyer, in RE 
V.ii (1905) 1933-8. For what is known of the constitution, see C. B. Welles, in A. R 
Bellinger and Welles, ‘A third-century contract of sale from Edcssa in Osrhoene', in Y C5 
5 (1935) 95-154, at 121-42.1 have no legitimate reason for mentioning it here, but there is a 
remarkable exchange ofletters (bogus, of course) between Jesus and the then dynast ot 
Edcssa, Abgar, in Em., HE I.xiii. (Eusebius, who thought the letters genuine, says he 
had them translated from the originals in Synac in the public archives of Edcssa, §5.) The 
Edesscnes firmly believed that Jesus had made a promise to Abgar that their city would 
never be captured by an enemy (Josh. Styl., Chron. 5, 58, 60, ed. in the original Syriac, 
with an English translation, by W. Wright, Cambridge, 1882). It was in fact captured 
more than once by the Sassanids, and in 638 by the Arabs. 














